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CAESAR’S CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE 
MARITIME STATES 


(De Bello Gallico, iii. 7-17) 
By DR. J. A. G. VAN DER VEER 


MONG the episodes from Caesar’s De Bello Gallico that 
strike a Dutchman most (and this will equally apply to the 
English, I suppose) are those that treat of the sea. When we 
read how at the landing in Britain the Roman ships are too 
large to reach the coast, and how the soldiers leap from the 
vessels and wade fighting through the water, we can vividly 
imagine such a scene. Not that we see troops land every day, 
but all Dutchmen are acquainted with the North Sea and its 
flat beach, so that a perusal of this passage evokes familiar 
ideas. Personally I find the episode of Caesar’s campaign 
against the maritime States in Brittany very interesting. Now 
we discover a very similar situation in our own regions, then 
again we come across differences. Driven by a desire for per- 
sonal observation we set out to this part of France during the 
summer holidays to see if Caesar’s description agrees with the 
present situation, and how far the aspect of modern Brittany 
elucidates the passage in Caesar. And this has in no small 
measure proved to be the case. 

As it may be presumed that not all readers of Greece and 
Rome know the above-mentioned episode, we subjoin here a 
summary. 

The territory of the chief of these maritime powers, the 
Veneti, was hard to conquer. This people lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of the so-called Morbihan, an inland sea on the 
south coast of Brittany. Their towns were situated on tongues 
of land and promontories which were not easy of access, either 
on foot or by ship, owing to the great difference between ebb 


and flood, which was unknown to the Romans, who were only 
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acquainted with the Mediterranean. Caesar started the con- 
quest of this country by besieging these towns; with great 
trouble he built a double dam to keep the sea water out. Then 
a wall was constructed and he started to assault the town. But 
at the critical moment the inhabitants took to their boats on 
the sea side and sailed to the next fortress. When Caesar 
made no effective progress in this way, he resolved to await 
the arrival of his fleet, led by Brutus, who did not even carry 
the title of legate. ‘This fleet had been gathered with an enor- 
mous effort in the neighbourhood of the river Loire. The 
Veneti were distinctly superior in maritime affairs, their fleet 
satisfied every demand that may be made upon an ocean fleet. 
Their ships were equal to storms and tides; they were so 
strong that the Roman rostra were of no avail, and so high 
that no missiles hit the mark either. Besides, the Veneti were 
better acquainted with local conditions. 

When the Roman fleet came sailing out of the Loire estuary, 
220 ships of the Veneti heaved anchor. Near the heights of 
St. Gildas the two fleets met. Brutus had no idea what tactics 
he should follow, being wholly ignorant of sea-battles. One 
measure stood the Romans in good stead. They had put 
sickles on long poles, as if they were preparing for a siege, a 
thing in which they excelled. By means of these poles they 
caught the ropes that connected the yards to the masts, and 
then rowed quickly backwards. By this manceuvre the ropes 
were cut, the yards tumbled down sails and all, and the ships 
of the Veneti got out of command. The Roman soldiers, even 
braver than usual, because Caesar himself looked on from the 
heights, tried to board the ships that were fouled. The Veneti, 
superior indeed in manceuvring, but not equal to an infantry 
fight, decided to fly. But there is suddenly a complete calm, 
and those ships of the Veneti not yet deprived of their sails 
are equally lamed so that they fall an easy prey to the Romans. 
The battle is decided and the campaign at an end. The senate 
of the Veneti is killed, the rest sold into slavery. 

Now much has already been written about this expedi- 
tion and many opinions brought forward. The one that is 
most generally accepted assumes the existence of the Morbihan 
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during Caesar’s lifetime and makes it the home of the Veneti. 
However, the Breton coast, owing to the pounding waves of 
the Atlantic, is subject to great alteration, and this has caused 
some to believe that the Morbihan originated only in the fourth 
century A.D. On this view the fleet of the Veneti cannot have 
had its base here, but must have anchored somewhere off the 
coast of the ocean. Besides, the towns of the Veneti would 
then be situated farther south, and the naval battle would not 
have taken place near St. Gildas, but more in the neighbour- 
hood of the mouth of the Loire, near Le Croisic. In this 
article I hold no brief for either opinion, but the prevailing 
view will be followed. 

Even a visit to the famous Mont St. Michel on the north 
coast of Brittany gives a picture of Caesar’s words: “The situa- 
tion of their towns was usually this: they were situated on the 
extremities of spits of land and on promontories, and neither 
accessible from the land whenever it was high tide, which 
happens twice (daily) with an interval of twelve hours, nor 
from the sea side, because, when ebb sets in, the vessels might 
be damaged in the shallows. Therefore the siege of the towns 
was frustrated on both accounts.’ It is well known that this 
monastery stronghold, which through the hand of nature and 
man has become one of the most interesting wonders of Europe, 
was built on a rock surrounded by the sea. In former times 
there was consequently no land to be seen, though at present 
a dike connects it with the continent, and thus forms an artificial 
strip of land. But the most remarkable thing is the great 
difference between ebb and flood, though this can nowadays 
only be observed during a spring tide. At low water the sea 
is invisible, the boats are on dry land, often on one side; but 
when the tide rises, the water surges in on all sides and makes 
the mountain inaccessible to pedestrians. Add to this the great 
extent of quicksands, about whose dangers numerous stories 
are in circulation, and you will understand that the monks 
who lived on Mont St. Michel from the times of the Carlo- 
vingians down to the Revolution, and whom a suit of armour 
fitted as well as a monk’s frock, were in an excellent position. 
Granting that the Veneti did not actually live here, the situation 
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in these parts does not differ much from that on the south 
coast, so that in my opinion this digression is warranted. 

As the starting-point for our own reconnaissance of the land 
of the Veneti we had selected Vannes, which is situated on 
one of the northern estuaries of the ‘Golfe du Morbihan’. Mor- 
bihan is a Breton name and means ‘small sea’ as distinguished 
from the ocean; the local guide speaks significantly of the 
‘Breton Mediterranean’. There are as many islets in it as there 
are days in the year, according to the native tradition, and 
this, added to the stark blue sky, makes the Morbihan resemble 
the Greek Archipelago, as the above-mentioned guide says. 
But it should not be imagined that the Morbihan always 
resembles a sea. This is the case only when it is in flood. The 
difference between ebb and flood which was such a formidable 
obstacle to Caesar’s campaign is so tremendous that the inland 
sea changes twice a day into a number of narrow channels 
with sandbanks. As a matter of fact our boat could not leave 
the harbour of Vannes, but had been obliged to moor a mile 
farther on owing to the low water. But yet, immediately after 
our departure, it was brought home to us that we were at sea: 
some porpoises appeared above the surface of the water at 
more or less regular intervals. Soon the spits of land and the 
promontories on which the Veneti had built their towns also 
met our eyes. On one spit there is now a café, called very 
appropriately ‘Café du Cap’, on another a church is found, 
and on the promontory near Port-Navalo at the entrance to 
the Morbihan a white lighthouse arises which is visible over 
a very large area. If there used to be a fortress here, its situation 
was extremely favourable. On still another strip of land stands 
a castle with battlements, perhaps one of the most direct 
mementoes of the strongholds of the Veneti. A complete 
fortress is no longer to be seen in these parts. For this sort of 
thing one would have to return to the north coast, where one 
can behold a fortress of a much later period, St. Malo, which 
was also built in the water and used to be a notorious pirates’ 
nest. Incidentally I have just read the following in the Water- 
kampioen (Dutch weekly for water-sport) dated 3 September 
1938 in a report about the sailing-race from St. Malo to Ile de 
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Bréhat: “That old pirates’ nest [St. Malo] whose inaccessibility 
in ancient times when buoys and beacons were unknown 
appeared clearly from the fact that our navigator with no less 
than five charts in his hands paced up and down the deck and 
became desperate at the sight of so many buoys that he could 
not place on his charts.’ And again: “The bottom (near the Ile 
de Bréhat) is rocky and the difference in level a cool 36 feet!’ 
A more obvious illustration of the kind of difficulties that 
Caesar had to face is hardly conceivable. 

Now several spots are mentioned in the Morbihan itself 
where fortresses are said to have been, e.g. Ile Berder. The 
present situation of this island furnishes an excellent illustra- 
tion of a siege in former times. When we had been there for 
twenty-four hours we ourselves were busily engaged in investi- 
gating the strategic points and weighing all possibilities; in 
short, we imagined we were laying a siege personally. There 
is a dam with a hole in it between the mainland and the island. 
At high tide the water rushes through the hole (PI. I a: the two 
white streaks of foam are clearly seen), carrying everything 
with it in rapid eddies. The ferryman, no doubt a descendant 
of the seafaring Veneti, possesses an extraordinary dexterity 
in crossing this swift stream. He heads the boat some way 
upstream, five or six smart strokes take him across it where it 
is about sixteen yards wide and drags him along some fifty 
yards to the exact spot of his arrival. But at low tide little water 
is to be seen; with dry feet, that is if one takes the beaten 
track (PI. I 5), one reaches the other side, and even motor-cars 
travel across. Small wonder then if through this huge dif- 
ference between ebb and flood the siege was obstructed, as 
Caesar tells us. The situation here is entirely dependent on 
the water-level. When the reaching of such an island-fortress 
is already subject to definite time-limits, the siege must have 
involved great difficulties. It requires little imagination to 
realize this. Caesar built two parallel dams and when the 
water could no longer penetrate into the intermediate space, 
a wall was built up in such a way that its height was equal to 
that of the fortress-walls. The construction of these dams and 
walls within range of the enemy’s artillery must have been 
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dangerous, nor can an assault on such a small object have been 
an easy matter. Nowadays a high-steepled cloister rises from 
the island. It is indeed an exquisite retreat, a miniature Mont 
St. Michel. Only the supérieur can grant admission to the 
island, but it is impossible to get this permission personally, 
as the place teemed with chiens méchants. We had already made 
up our minds to the mere view of this island-fortress when we 
got a brain-wave: the ebb was our natural ally. Indeed, at 
the end of six hours a broad strip of sand, full of seaweed and 
rocks, ran dry, and jumping, slipping, and falling across this 
no-man’s-land we made a tour round the island and in so doing 
found how difficult the approach to it is except by the high 
road; and of course this applies all the more to an armoured 
soldier. In places the bank is somewhat easier to climb, but in 
others impregnable walls of rock tower up (PI. Ic). And we were 
always really afraid lest the flood should inundate the scene 
of our attack, so that we should be forced to mount the island 
itself and encounter the chiens méchants, to us at least as frighten- 
ing as the Venetian adversaries were to Caesar. But all went 
well, although we sank a few times into the mud when trying 
to reach a ship ashore, and thus carry away a more vivid 
idea of the coast’s unapproachability for ships. Not only ships 
founder on these shallows! We also got a chance to photo- 
graph the above-mentioned castle on the spit of land. Maybe 
we were then on the same spot whence the Veneti embarked 
when Caesar succeeded at last in taking their town, and whence 
they crossed to the opposite fortress to start the dangerous 
game anew. No wonder that Caesar finally gave up besieging, 
though he maintains that he captured several towns, an asser- 
tion that has justly been called in question of late. 

After thus acquainting ourselves with the siege of a Venetian 
fortress, we proceeded to the Auray estuary, their naval base. 
As it was too far from our starting-place, Larmor-Baden, to 
go there on foot, we tried to hire a car, and during this en- 
deavour we had a curious meeting which certainly deserves 
to be mentioned. Larmor-Baden is a mere hamlet so that it 
boasts of no taxis. Thanks to the intervention of the parish 
priest whom we happened to meet, we were lucky enough to 
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get a lift. The priest in the course of our conversation inquired 
our destination, and on being told he warned us that the naval 
base of the Veneti should be somewhere off Locmariaquer and 
not here. Monsieur le curé seemed to be very well acquainted 
with the various conceptions! 

An estuary is the tidal mouth of a large river, and in this one 
the fall in level is so great that during ebb there is no water 
to be seen, but during the flood it surges in with all the greater 
volume. The moment we reached the Auray estuary we ob- 
served how ‘the footpaths are intersected by these estuaries’ as 
Caesar says. The road still crosses the estuary, but what was 
a great impediment to Caesar’s swift advance (he won, like 
Napoleon, many battles through the legs of his soldiers) has 
been removed by modern technique. The road across the 
estuary is now being replaced by a suspension bridge. 'To 
recognize the situation as it must have been in Caesar’s time 
one should go more to the beginning of the estuary, to the road 
between Vannes and Auray. There the road itself still runs 
across the estuary, though it has been somewhat heightened 
in order not to be swamped every time the flood comes in. 
When it is ebb little else is visible but a grassy field with some 
fishing-craft, but the flood converts this into a lake with a few 
grassy borders and floating pieces of wood (PI. IT a). 

The naval base of the Veneti lies some way to the south of the 
suspension bridge, where the estuary broadens out (PI. IT 5). 
Thence the fleet advanced to suffer defeat in a disastrous battle. 
The landscape is glorious: pine-clad hills surround the water, 
oyster-farms are on the edge of the water, fishing-boats ride 
at anchor. These fishing-boats are characteristic of the Mor- 
bihan. The local guide-book says that the rig of these vessels, 
called sinagots, has undergone hardly any modification since 
the time of Caesar, from which may be concluded the Venetian 
skill in maritime affairs, which was as a matter of fact also 
praised by Caesar. The simagot has two fairly equal masts, 
each provided with a kind of lugger’s rigging, a sail that pro- 
jects on both sides of the mast. These sails look pretty solid, 
because they have to stand the wear and tear of the ocean 
gales, but of course they are no longer made of hides, as they 
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were in Caesar’s time. The shape of the boats has changed: 
the keel is no longer flat. The sinagot makes a picturesque 
impression: the russet sails contrast magnificently with the 
green or blue of the boats. The fishers, like their Venetian 
ancestors, make a clever use of wind, current, and tide, so that 
their speed is often considerable. During a spring tide we 
happened to see them at top speed; there was a violent storm 
then (Caesar also mentions the ocean gales) and a few belated 
sinagots came scudding in before the wind with groaning and 
screeching masts, a truly great spectacle. But as soon as the 
storm abated they put to sea again. 

From Port-Navalo, situated at the point of the peninsula 
called du Rhuys or Sarzeau, a good view can be had of the 
entrance to the Morbihan, which has a width of one kilometre. 
Thecurrent isstrong here,so the ferry-boat has to make a detour. 
Along this current the Venetian navy, consisting of 220 craft, 
must have advanced. Walking along the shore one can follow 
their route. It was a delightful walk, now past a splendid 
beach, now along tortuous rocky paths, and twice the road 
dipped into an estuary, so that we experienced Caesar’s difficul- 
ties bodily. After some two hours’ walk we reached St. Gildas’ 
heights whence Caesar surveyed the battle, thus urging his 
marines on to display still greater audacity. I wonder if Caesar 
felt quite at ease here, when he stood idly by, watching how 
Brutus would acquit himself. We had much the same weather 
conditions as prevailed on the day of the naval battle. During 
the morning there was a north-easterly wind, a land breeze, 
which enabled both fleets to set out, both having a side wind; 
but towards noon a calm set in, the malacia to which Caesar 
owed his victory. A homeward-bound fishing-boat was com- 
pelled to reach the harbour by rowing, holiday-makers floun- 
dered in the sea, fishermen inspected their nets, truly an 
entirely different sight from that of the year 56 B.c. And while 
sitting here and gazing at the immense ocean before us, we 
were filled with respect for these Romans, who, without much 
experience of this manner of fighting, challenged the enemy 
on his own ground, or rather sea. To be sure, fortune favoured 
them; not through their superior naval technique or tactics 
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did they conquer, but through their daring and good luck, 
and, if we may believe Dio Cassius, who also wrote about this 
battle, through an error on the part of the Veneti: they had 
neglected to bring wide-range guns and stones. Was this 
perhaps on account of over-confidence? Anyhow, the Romans 
carried the day and it remains to Caesar’s or rather Brutus’ 
merit, that he forced his own manner of combat on the 
enemy, and hit them in the weakest spot. After all, history 
does not ask how a victory was gained, it only judges the result. 
And that was favourable to Caesar, though the expedition did 
not run so smoothly as he wants us to believe. In this direction 
points the fact that he abandoned his siege of the towns. And 
does not his revenge, the destruction of the senate and the 
selling into slavery of the remaining inhabitants, seem exorbi- 
tant to us, and is not this an indication of Caesar’s embitter- 
ment for the slight success of his expedition? We should, 
however, not forget that it was the usual method in ancient 
times to remove opponents definitely. The proud descendants 
of the erectors of dolmens and menhirs (PI. II c) were chained 
once and for all. 
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THE DUMB WIT 


By MARJORIE S. BROUGHALL 


IBERIUS was taking exercise in the water-garden. Hehad 

dismissed his attendants and given orders that he was not 
to be disturbed; with bent head and brooding pace he passed 
and repassed the fountain, finding no solace in its pleasant 
sound for the unpleasing memories that chafed him. ‘Slaves! 
born slaves!’ he muttered as he walked. It is a hard fate to 
love liberty and justice, and to be at once the guardian and the 
ruin of both. A shout of laughter broke his meditations, and 
a cry from several voices, “Bravo! Do it again.’ ‘Tiberius 
frowned; but the disturbance ceased before he had decided 
that it must be stopped. He went on walking, and was once 
more sunk in troubled cogitation when the noise broke out 
afresh. Brief as before, it nevertheless put an end this time 
to all hope of quiet thought: to expect interruption is to be all 
the while disturbed. Now really angry, for nature and training 
alike were affronted by this disregard of his command and of 
his comfort, Tiberius turned towards the sound, not without 
curiosity, for it came from the audience-chamber, usually 
deserted at this hour. His rapid entrance was unobserved, so 
intent was the group of household servants at the other end. 
It is a rare experience for an emperor to remain unnoticed, 
and Tiberius found his anger subsiding into ironic amusement 
as he approached them from behind and no one turned. His 
great height enabled him to look over their heads and see a 
young slave mouthing and gesticulating in a manner that 
struck him as familiar. It was very like—yes, surely it was an 
imitation in dumb show of the speaker he had last heard that 
morning in the courts. A raucous sound, half laugh half cough, 
escaped him: the youth looked up and saw him and stopped 
short; and the rest turned and recognized the Emperor stand- 
ing there, not pleased nor laughing now, but stern, scanning 
the group with authoritative and short-sighted gaze. Under 
that silent pressure it began unobtrusively to disperse, till 
checked by the question: 
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‘Where is Agathemerus?’ 

Every one looked at his neighbour and no one answered. 

‘You,’ continued Tiberius, pointing to the performer, ‘where 
is Agathemerus ?” 

An inarticulate noise was all the reply. 

‘Answer! Do you know or do you not?’ 

Only a louder and more agitated gurgle responded. Tiberius 
took a step forward, but one of the older slaves said hastily: 

‘He cannot answer, sir, he is dumb.’ 

‘Oh, but not deaf?’ 

The boy shook his head eagerly. 

‘You can understand an order? Don’t break your neck 
with nodding. Very well. Go and search the palace, and, 
if need be, Rome, for Agathemerus, and when you have found 
him bring him to me, here. The rest of you, be off about your 
business, and see to it that I am not disturbed again.’ 

And he fell to pacing up and down the audience-chamber. 
It was not for long. Soon, with the dumb slave following, his 
confidential servant hurried in, apology so written on his 
countenance that Tiberius forestalled him: 

“You are very sorry. You had given orders, precise orders, 
that I was not to be disturbed. You cannot think how it 
happened, and it shall on no account occur again, and the 
offenders shall be very severely punished. We will take all 
that as said. Now tell me how it is that this exceptionally 
diverting form of entertainment is provided unseasonably for 
my household, but never shown to me.’ 

‘Entertainment, sir?’ 

‘Yes, entertainment. Do you not know what happened?’ 

“Your messenger was dumb, my Lord.’ 

‘And you made such haste to my presence that you did not 
stop to inquire of anybody else why you were wanted? If 
you cannot be honest, Agathemerus, at least pretend to credit 
me with more intelligence than to believe that.’ 

‘I waited only to learn that you had been disturbed, sir, 
and that this lad was the cause. Knowing he could not talk, 
I supposed he had been fighting, and I thought to cure him 
of that quickly, with the lash.’ 
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“Before you decide on the penalty, Agathemerus, it is always 
desirable to ascertain the crime. Boy!’ 

The young slave stepped forward from the doorway into 
which he had been gradually retreating. 

‘Repeat the performance.’ 

Amazement, open-mouthed, answered the command. De- 
light, fear, hope succeeded one another in the dumb boy’s 
face. Timidly at first, but with growing confidence as the 
Emperor nodded approval, he gave with lips and eyes and 
gesture, all but voice, the speech of an accuser. 

“You see, Agathemerus, Bruttidius Niger to the life. Can 
you do Mamercus, boy?’ 

The lad nodded. He assumed a pose of self-importance, 
raised his hand, and gave the motions of impressive utterance; 
not mere gapings, but his mouth took the shapes of words, and 
the speech could be read from his lips, its pompous phrases 
aptly mingled. Tiberius smiled. 

‘Dumb he may be,’ he said, ‘but a dumb wit. What is his 
office?’ 

‘I do not know, my Lord; I will find out.’ 

‘Do so. But from henceforth let him be known as Caesar's 
Entertainer. What happed to-day you may inquire, but let no 
one be punished for it without reference to me. For now, it 
is enough. Let my bath be prepared.’ 

An anxious company awaited the two as they returned to 
the slaves’ quarters: there were scowls for the dumb boy who 
had got them into trouble, and questioning glances for his 
superior. Agathemerus could not forbear prolonging the torture. 

‘Come now,’ he said, ‘who was responsible for all this?’ 

“Mutus,’ they cried with one voice, pointing at the boy. 

“How? What was he doing?’ 

‘Mountebanking.’ ‘Making a fool of himself.’ ‘Showing off.’ 

A medley of uncomplimentary phrases fell about their ears, 
but Mutus was not abashed. He hardly heard, so joyously 
‘Caesar’s Entertainer’ rang still in his ears. 

“Well, what did happen?’ persisted Agathemerus. 

Reluctantly Stephanus answered: 

‘Hilarus and I were passing through the corner of the hall 
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when we caught sight of Mutus at the other end, grimacing 
and capering all by himself. So we went along to see what he 
was up to. When we got near, Hilarus whispered to me, 
“That ’s like Mamercus Scaurus speaking. We heard him in 
court this morning. Mutus and I were in attendance.” And, 
you know, it really was a good show. We couldn’t help laugh- 
ing. He didn’t see us at first, though several others turned up 
and watched. When at last he did, he stopped, but we ap- 
plauded, forgetting where we were, and told him to do it again. 
He didn’t. He did Lucius Apronius, and that was even funnier. 
So we clapped again; and he was just doing Bruttidius Niger 
when we heard Tiberius laugh or cough or something. I don’t 
know how long he had been there. Is he very angry?’ 

The tension had somehow relaxed during this recital. 
Whether it was because of the cheerful demeanour of the im- 
personator himself, or that Agathemerus, interested in dis- 
covering the facts, forgot to go on looking severe, there was a 
note of hope in the last question, and the rest chimed in with 
eager chorus, ‘Is he very angry?’ ‘They were not disappointed ; 
Agathemerus replied: 

‘I think you will all get off this time, thanks to this lad’s 
ability. Our Emperor has just made him give a demonstration 
of his talent, and has appointed him from now on “‘Caesar’s 
Entertainer”. And I don’t know how big your repertory is, 
my boy, but I advise you to practise hard—only not in the 
audience-chamber—and make it as big as possible.’ 

The last injunction was drowned in the chorus of congratu- 
lations which showered upon the dumb boy. Had it not been 
that his defect made him poor company, he was in danger of 
being too liberally féted on his promotion. As it was, he 
enjoyed his unwonted popularity for an hour, but finding him- 
self forgotten in the general gaiety, he slipped away to one of 
his accustomed haunts, to practise by himself his new pro- 
fession. 

He had not been born dumb. An infection from an epidemic 
fever when he was a child had settled in his throat, and 
though he recovered, it had been with his powers of articula- 
tion so seriously impaired that nobody could understand him. 
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And nobody particularly wanted to understand him. His 
mother had died in the same epidemic, and his father had been 
sold out of the house some time before. He soon ceased to 
try to speak, since no one stopped to listen, and soon his real 
name was forgotten, for no one called him anything but 
Mutus. It was debated whether he was worth keeping, but as 
Tiberius allowed no slave born in his house to be sold out of 
it without his permission, the matter was referred to him. 

‘Is he intelligent?’ he had asked. 

‘Yes, sir,’ was the reply. ‘At least he looks it, and he was 
before the illness.’ 

‘And obedient?’ 

“Yes, sir.’ 

‘Then let him be reared. He may grow out of the defect. 
And if not—Can he read and write?’ 

‘Not yet, sir; he is too young.’ 

‘Dumb, and can neither read nor write, only listen and 
obey and not betray—what a servant he would make, for 
good or ill!’ Tiberius murmured to himself; aloud he added, 
‘Keep him, I say, but keep him out of my way. I have no 
patience to be answered by mere signs.’ 

And so the child had grown up in the house, trained to 
fetch and carry and to do every one’s bidding. Often he 
attended stewards or secretaries to the provision-markets or 
the Forum, for he could carry a parcel, or deliver a note to a 
spoken address; but acting on Tiberius’ muttered hint, the 
tutor had not allowed him to be taught to read or write. Cut 
off from the society of men and books, he lived in the midst of 
both a life apart. His chief interest had thus come to be the 
hearing of speeches in the law-courts, whether his duty took 
him to the Forum, or his abundant leisure left him free to go 
there at his own choice. Speech was to him a marvel, a god- 
like gift. He loved not only to hear it but to see it, watching 
the lips and faces of the orators, moving his own to imitate 
their motions. So it had come about that he had got by heart 
the styles of all the speakers of the day, their favourite gestures, 
their recurrent phrases, and when alone he would amuse 
himself rehearsing which he fancied, a pastime unsuspected 
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because silent. That day, as he passed through the empty 
audience-chamber, the whim had taken him to play his part in 
such a setting. Engrossed in his performance, he had not at 
first seen the growing audience. When their laughter had made 
him aware of them, and their applause incited him to continue, 
he had known for the first time the intoxication of response. 
That so soon afterwards he had again to act, to an auditor so 
august and at the same time so dangerous, saved him for a 
time from the more sordid perils of that intoxication. He had 
outstripped ambition before he felt its pangs, and no jealousy 
of rival artists marred his peculiar joy. 

Days passed, and Mutus was frequently summoned to the 
Emperor’s private dining-room to amuse his evening leisure. 
It was a performance that particularly suited Tiberius’ humour, 
and under his critical appreciation it developed. Where before 
the untutored lad had merely admired and imitated, now, 
taught by the Emperor’s comments and his rare discerning 
laughter, he learned to discriminate truth from falsehood, 
eloquence from verbiage; and from mimicry he came to present 
that delicate parody which is the delight of an impersonation. 
Tiberius sometimes left him to present his own programme; 
more often, as on the first occasion, he himself suggested the 
names and Mutus gave his rendering of the style. One evening 
he asked him to present Junius Otho. Hitherto, as though 
by tacit consent, both had refrained from asking or from offer- 
ing a representation of this orator, whose mannerisms were so 
marked as to make parody superfluous; but he was just then 
prominent in the trial of Caius Silanus, and it pleased Tiberius 
to have him pilloried. Mutus addressed himself to the task 
with even more than his usual zeal. In his eagerness to repre- 
sent the confidential, whispering manner which was Otho’s 
most notable affectation, he released his breath, without realiz- 
ing it, and produced an actual whisper. Then as his orator, 
approaching a climax, changed whisper for impressive tones, 
the impersonator, reproducing all the motions of his mouth 
with breath not stayed, produced not merely shapes but sounds 
of words. And so absorbed were he and his auditors in the 
performance, that it was not until a fellow slave, bringing a 
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bowl of wine, stood open-mouthed, the bowl held crooked and 
the wine running out upon the ground, that Mutus heard 
himself. And then he faltered, stopped, began again uncertainly, 
mouthing and spluttering as he tried to speak, till voice and 
motion failed, and he fell, dismayed, into a gaping silence. 
Tiberius exclaimed: 

“By all the gods, the dumb has spoken!’ 

‘A portent! a portent!’ cried several voices, and there was 
a moment of confusion and excitement, with clamorous queries 
what the omen might mean. Tiberius raised a hand demanding 
silence, and turning to his friend Thrasyllus, the astrologer, 
who sat beside him, he asked: 

“What do you say, Thrasyllus? Is this a case for the exercise 
of your art?’ 

‘I think, my lord, you told me once that this young man 
was not born dumb,’ Thrasyllus answered. 

“That is so,’ the Emperor agreed ; ‘he became dumb in child- 
hood through an illness.’ 

‘Then in my opinion,’ the astrologer continued, ‘it is for 
Charicles to advise, and not for me. If I am not mistaken, we 
are witnesses not of a portent but of a natural cure, and that 
is the physician’s province.’ 

‘Mutus, come here.’ Tiberius beckoned to the distressed 
impersonator, and put a gold coin in his hand. 

“What do you think of him, Charicles?’ he asked. 

The physician looked narrowly at Mutus. 

‘Let him now go to bed, and I will send him a soothing 
drink,’ he said. “To-morrow I will examine him, when I have 
heard all his history.’ And when Mutus had withdrawn he 
added, ‘And I will take with me a teacher of elocution. I think 
Thrasyllus is right. I remember a case——’ and he dropped 
into medical reminiscence. 

It is hard to descend from the pinnacle of success to the 
exercises of the infant school. Examination proved that Mutus 
had no structural defect that prevented him from speaking. 
A temporary impediment resulting from his illness had per- 
suaded him and others that he was dumb, and with no one to 
enlighten or encourage him, for years he had not tried to utter 
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a sound; but the practice of his hobby had kept his muscles 
flexible, and he needed only training to recover the full use of 
his voice. There followed for him a period of mingled exhilara- 
tion and despair: exhilaration at the new wonder of uttering 
his thought, and all that it opened of the hitherto untasted 
joys of intercourse. Even these, he discovered, had their pit- 
falls: after so many years of silence it was not easy suddenly 
to realize what still to leave unsaid. But his indiscretions were 
for the most part received with indulgence, and his comrades 
rejoiced in his deliverance and began to take pleasure in his 
society, though he could seldom persuade them to call him 
anything but Mutus, much as he longed to hear again the 
name his mother called him, Epaphroditus. The despair was 
for his profession. If he was to mimic with voice as well as 
lips, it would be necessary to reproduce the tones as well 
as the words of the speakers, and this required a mastery of 
the voice that seemed to him utterly unattainable. Moreover, in 
his efforts to achieve the correct sound, his performance was 
losing the spontaneity, the delight of the actor himself in his 
own impersonation, which had been its power. When sum- 
moned, he still from time to time performed the silent mimicry, 
but by now others had taken the idea, and were beginning to 
practise vocal impersonation, without his handicap of years of 
silence. He must perfect himself or look to be discarded. 

There came an evening when a certain Eutychus was sent 
to entertain the Emperor in this way. Tiberius listened criti- 
cally. At the end he said: 

‘Good. But not excellent. Send Mutus here.’ 

Mutus, in fact, was not far off. He was listening in jealous 
anxiety behind the curtain of the doorway. A gleam of amuse- 
ment showed in Tiberius’ face at his speedy appearance, but 
he merely made Eutychus repeat his last impersonation, and 
then commanded: 

‘Now, Mutus, show him where he is wrong.’ 

_ In dumb show first, then, as his confidence and his excite- 
ment grew, in spoken words, Mutus parodied his rival. He 
exaggerated his exaggerations, with an air of conscious farce 
that suggested the true portrait. He aped his gestures, and then 
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showed how far they fell short of mimicry. He even caught his 
tone, and with a deprecating air implied that this was not the 
real voice of the speaker. It was mockery, criticism, and cor- 
rection in one, and yet offered with such a gay and friendly 
air that even Eutychus had to take it in good part. 

Tiberius laughed aloud: 

‘I shall create a new office in my household,’ he exclaimed, 
“Mutus is my first zmitator.’ 


The Roman fever took its toll of Caesar’s household the next 
summer. Among its victims was his imitator. ‘Tiberius 
mourned the lad, and went to see the urn that held his ashes, 
Its brief inscription touched him: 

Here is laid 
Epaphroditus 
Caesar’s Entertainer. 
It was his double triumph: his pride of office, and the name 
recovered speech had given back to him. Nevertheless, 

‘Add this to the inscription,’ Caesar ordered. 

The dumb wit, Imitator to 
Tiberius Caesar Augustus 
Who first invented imitating barristers. 

Time has destroyed again the name he would have kept 
alive, but has preserved his fame. The first two lines of his 
inscription are no more, but still we read:! 


CAESARIS * LVSOR 
MVTVS * ARGVTVS * IMITATOR 
TI * CAESARIS * AVGVSTI * QVI 
PRIMVM * INVENIT * CAVSIDICOS * IMITARI 


' C.LL. vi. 4886. 
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LUCAN 


By ANTONY SNELL 


HE object of this article is to plead that Lucan is an under- 

rated poet, and well worth reading at length. It is assumed 
that many readers of Greece and Rome have not read more than, 
at most, books i and vii, and such other pieces as may have 
met them from time to time in unseens. 

A glance at any of the modern primers of Latin literature 
will show why Lucan is not now popular; but the three reasons 
commonly given for disliking him are all wanting in cogency. 
First, it is assumed that because he is rhetorical, he cannot 
be a good poet. Racine has been depreciated on similar 
grounds. Secondly, it is said his poem is not a proper epic 
since it has no real hero. The same has been said of Paradise 
Lost. Lucan’s real theme is the tragedy of the fall of Rome 
to a self-seeking tyrant. Thirdly, it is pointed out that he is a 
very unequal writer, and inferred that therefore the whole 
poem is a patchwork of scraps. This is anon sequitur ; inequality 
of style is consistent with admirable dramatic continuity in 
the poem as a whole. Perhaps his very idiosyncrasy, his literary 
independence, and above all his extreme unlikeness to Virgil, 
have much to do with the patronizing tone modern critics 
adopt towards him. But in the Middle Ages he was popular, 
and his poem seems to have been printed at least fifteen times 
before the end of the fifteenth century.! A glance at Marlowe’s 
youthful and spirited translation of book i may help us to see 
the attraction he then had, and to find it again for ourselves. 

Lucan demands to be read right through, with the same sort 
of headlong gusto with which he evidently wrote. Our modern 
habit of reading the classics in small doses is particularly un- 
fortunate with him, because you see at once the brilliance of 
the epigrams, and suppose that to be his main merit. If we 
can enjoy the rhetoric of Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, and the 
rather diffuse literary architecture of Dryden’s The Panther 
and the Hind, we ought to be able to enjoy Lucan. Fortunately, 
’ According to the list in the editio Bipontina (Strassburg, 1807). 
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there is the excellent modern text of A. E. Housman! in which 
to read him. This has notes on the interpretation mixed in 
with the critical notes at the foot of the pages. 

The best method to follow, in order to help any one to decide 
whether the effort to read Lucan as a whole is worth making 
—and it is something of an effort, for he is not always easy— 
will be first to enumerate and give instances of his main faults, 
and then do the same with his merits. This will be doing 
him less than justice, unless we remember that his greatest 
merit of all is the unity of the whole poem, which of course 
cannot be shown by quotation. 

Lucan’s three main faults are faults of taste; though perhaps 
we should not altogether blame the poet, but, remembering 
what the Neronian age was like, call them rather simply 
hindrances to our appreciation of his poem. All three are very 
strongly marked and are easy to illustrate by quotation. We 
can call them respectively irreverence, ghoulishness, and exag- 
geration. 

By irreverence I mean the habit of whining at or administer- 
ing epigrammatic rebukes to Jupiter or the Fates. We can 
sympathize with Virgil’s ritualistic reverence, or with Lucre- 
tius’ passionate materialism on this subject, but not with 
Lucan’s way of treating them as bungling nuisances. When 
Caesar orders his men to cut down a sacred grove, we read: 

tum paruit omnis 

imperiis non sublato secura pavore 

turba, sed expensa superorum et Caesaris ira. (ili. 437-9) 
Again, Ptolemy’s wearing a crown is called ‘fortunae pudor 
crimenque deorum’ (v. 59); and Septimius’ serving under him 
is a ‘numquam superum caritura pudore | fabula’ (viii. 605). 
When Sextus Pompeius is telling his brother he does not quite 
know what has happened to their father’s body, he says: 

quaecumque iniuria fati 

abstulit hos artus, superis haec crimina dono: 

servata de parte queror. (ix. 143-5) 
Other instances of the same thing will be found at, e.g., ii. 4, 
Vv. 141 and 293, Vi. 492, and vii. 445 foll. We are left with the 

' Oxford: Blackwell, 1926. 
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idea that Lucan supposed it was only owing to the perverse 
stupidity of the gods that the wrong side had to win the civil 
war. Certainly he assigns no adequate human reason. 

The next subject is what I have called Lucan’s ghoulishness. 
Tabes, in its most material sense, may almost be called one of 
his favourite words, and as the poem proceeds, putrefaction 
becomes increasingly a favourite topic. He describes with 
evident relish the disgusting habits of Thessalian witches in 
book vi, and the account of what they do with the contents 
of coffins (vi. 538-43) is as lurid as anything in Poe’s Tales. 
The beano of birds and beasts after the battle of Pharsalia 
affords similar matter in book vii (825-46); and then in book 
ix there are 240 lines about poisonous serpents in Africa. 
After a long account of why there are so many there, the species 
are enumerated with their respective methods of working, and 
then we have a full description of each in turn performing 
upon members of Cato’s troop. The most horrible of all is 
the seps, which is 

parva modo serpens, sed qua non ulla cruentae 

tantum mortis habet. 
After a vivid account of how it liquefies the whole body of its 
victim, much too loathsome to quote (ix. 767-82), the seps is 
compared favourably with a funeral pyre; for 

quis rogus abstulit ossa?. . . 

Cinyphias inter pestes tibi palma nocendi est: 

eripiunt omnes animam, tu sola cadaver. 
After this, no one will want more quotation, but some may like 
to refer to i. 614, vi. 95 foll., vii. 791, and viii. 689, 777. 

The third fault of taste referred to was his exaggeration. 
Everything in Lucan has to happen on an unprecedented scale. 
A good typical instance is in the account of Curio’s defeat by 
Juba near the end of book iv. The Moorish spectator had a 
great treat: 

fluvios non ille cruoris 
membrorumque videt lapsum et ferientia terram 
corpora: compressum turba stetit omne cadaver. 
(iv. 785-7) 
See also all the later part of the speech ii. 68-232, and iii. 
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573-5, V. 582, and ix. 474. In this last passage the adjectives 
are farcical. 

In the same sort of way his vivid imagination often leads him 
into over-ingenious conceits, as when he says of the sacred 
grove felled by Caesar’s orders, ‘sustinuit se silva cadens’ (iii. 
445); or the following lines in a description of the Pompeian 
soldiers drinking after a long thirst: 


continuus multis subitarum tractus aquarum 
aera non passus vacuis discurrere venis 
artavit clausitque animam. (iv. 368-70) 


And yet perhaps if we can enjoy the conceits of Donne and 
Cowley, which Dr. Johnson objected to, there is nothing in 
these or similar passages which need offend us. The much- 
quoted passage in his piece of flattery to Nero at the beginning 
of the poem, where he advises the emperor on his apotheosis 
to take his seat in the middle of heaven so as not to upset its 
balance, is quite plainly ironical, and meant as a hint to the judi- 
cious reader not to take the flattery too seriously. 

Apart from these three marked characteristics, there are 
others which ought to be mentioned in any general description 
of Lucan, more in order to show what he is like than to aggra- 
vate the count against him. One is that, although the general 
balance between speeches and narrative is well maintained, we 
are sometimes rather too conscious of the contrast between the 
smart rhetorical points with which the speeches abound, and the 
terse, vivid, and telling precision of the direct narrative. Many 
of the speeches are in fact much too long; but so they are in 
Homer. Early in book ii an anonymous old bore talks about 
Marius, Sulla, &c., for 166 lines in a manner very strongly 
recalling Nestor’s in the third book of the Odyssey. Again, 
Lucan is not good at managing intense emotion. A good 
instance is Cornelia’s speech while Pompey is dying (viii. 
639-61), which is bound to strike a modern reader as unnatural. 
Even a whining speech, we feel, would be better than the 
argumentative ingenuity she displays on this occasion. A third 
thing is: there is rather too much erudite scientific information 
conveyed in digressions, mostly on geography or astronomy. 
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LUCAN 87 
As digressions they are skilfully managed; the fault is they 
read too much like displays of Lucan’s learning. 

In estimating all these points, we must not forget that Lucan 
died at the age of twenty-six, after a highly dangerous career 
as the friend and artistic rival of the Emperor Nero. 7 

We now turn to the pleasanter but harder task of trying to 
make his good points as clear as we have made his bad ones. 
It is a harder task because it cannot be effectively done by 
short quotations. 

It has already been said that the Pharsalia is a thoroughly 
readable poem with an admirably sustained dramatic interest. 
There are 8,060 lines of it, and it moves with a gusto greater 
than that of any other epics I know, certainly with much more 
than other Latin epics. By this it is meant that the poet was 
evidently pouring out his verses at great length for the joy of 
the thing, and not just so as to get a poem of a certain length. 
The movement is very different from Virgil’s pensive elabora- 
tion, and also from Silius’ pedantic plodding; for all its silver- 
age sophistication, it has the kind of narrative zest which 
we associate with Homer and other saga literature. ‘This is 
of course a reader’s impression, not susceptible of proof in 
an article; but it may be supported in some degree by mention- 
ing Lucan’s practice in two points of technique which often 
lead other epic poets into flatness. 

When Lucan introduces an ‘apostrophe’, it is not a didactic 
excrescence, but always appears as a burst of feeling wrung 
from him by his story; and he is very careful where he inserts 
such passages. They are generally passionate explosions at 
or after crises in the story, sparingly used, and thoroughly 
effective in the emotional temperature of their context. ‘There 
is a fine one on Curio, after his death (iv. 799-824); one at 
a strategic crisis, on the Delphic oracle (v. 198-208); one dur- 
ing and one after Pharsalia (vii. 551-6 and 847-72); and two 
after Pompey’s death (viii. 676-711 and 793-872). Some people 
may think them rather strident in tone, but at least they are 
admirably placed. 

The digressions too are skilfully placed. They occur when 
there is a delay in the action itself. This is notably true of two 
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of the longest ones in the poem; that about the African snakes 
in book ix, when Cato’s men are wasting valuable time march- 
ing across the desert, and the information about the Nile in 
book x, when Caesar is wasting time in Cleopatra’s palace. 
The device may be obvious enough, but it is quite a legitimate 
one. By contrast with this, hurry in the action is shown by 
compression in the narrative. When Caesar is pursuing Pom- 
pey after Pharsalia, he gets from Troy to Pharos in six very 
hurrying lines (ix. 1000-1005). 

It is absurd to blame Lucan for choosing a non-mythologi- 
cal subject; rather, we should admire the way he keeps up 
the long and accurate tale of what was to him a great histori- 
cal tragedy without ever getting it muddled or untidy. Some 
mythology is necessary in any conceivable Latin epic, but 
Lucan is careful to work it in with the geographical and other 
digressions (see, €.g., Vi. 333-412, 1x. 624-699), or occasionally 
in a simile (as vii. 144-50), and to keep it well out of his histori- 
cal narrative. Silius, as is well known, muddles it all up with 
the actions of Hannibal and Scipio. 

Lucan generally shows great shrewdness in political com- 
ment, and a very consistent attitude towards the events he 
describes. This is especially true of his portraits of Caesar 
and Pompey. He fully admits, and even emphasizes, Caesar’s 
personal courage, active efficiency, and opportunist clemency; 
yet at the same time does not let us forget his immoral selfish- 
ness. The end of book ix (1062-1108) is an excellent passage 
intended to have this effect. Again, in book x, the account of 
Caesar’s inquiry about the sources of the Nile, followed at 
once by his defence of the palace against sudden attack, does 
a great deal to show us the real Caesar. The treatment of 
Pompey, too, is thoroughly realistic. Often he is shown as 
despondent or wanting in courage (see vii. 87 foll., viii. 322-7, 
613-17); and his flight from Pharsalia is not excused, but rather 
his fear during it is emphasized (viii. 1-8). It is not Pompey, 
nor even Cato, but /ibera Roma that is the hero of the tragedy. 
We are reminded from time to time of the Ides of March ahead 
(e.g. vii. 596, 782), but this is only Caesar’s punishment, not 
Rome’s rebirth. 
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It is hard to guess what ending Lucan had planned for his 
poem ; but it could have finished with an account of the battle 
of Thapsus, and of Cato’s suicide at Utica. The latter is a 
subject as suited to Lucan’s genius as Addison found it to his. 
Lucan would probably have added a final funeral oration on 
Rome, and so made an end to the whole poem. In the part 
he lived to write, the Pharsalia has an admirable dramatic 
construction. 
This statement may perhaps need defence, as the poem has 
sometimes been charged with the want of it. Lucan has the 
courage of a great artist, and presents the sequence of historical 
events as dramatic in themselves, without trying to construct 
a drama of his own by writing up his characters. He tells us 
at the start that the poem is the tragedy of Rome’s might 
turned against her own flesh—‘populum potentem | in sua vic- 
trici conversum viscera dextra’ (i. 2, 3), and it proceeds through- 
out on this plan. It is therefore dramatic in exactly the same 
way as Thucydides’ history has often been called so. The 
attempt to construct an epic poem on such a theme would 
lead an inferior artist into one of two faults: either he would 
spoil the balance by treating the other side without sympathy 
or fullness, as a foil to his hero’s; or he would pass backwards 
and forwards like a chronicler. Lucan, however, completely 
avoids both these faults; he keeps both sides before us in every 
book, changing the scene just as a detached observer would 
change his gaze. Thus in a typical book, the third, we have 
Pompey for 45 lines, then Caesar for 122, then Pompey for 128, 
then Caesar for 154, and the rest of the book, over 300 lines, 
describes the operations against Marseilles which involve both 
sides but neither leader. The speeches in Lucan serve the 
same artistic purpose as they do in Thucydides, to bring 
author’s comments in as part of the narrative of events. The 
only character who is anywhere allowed to stand out above 
the events is Cato, and this is because he represents the Rome 
of which the whole civil war is regarded as the suicide. 
To complete the characterization of Lucan’s work we must 
mention some other disconnected points, which have not found 
a place in the list of his faults and virtues. 







































go LUCAN 

In his use of simile, he is very sparing and brief: only rarely 
does he attempt a full Virgilian simile, and when he does, as 
in ix. 283-92, though the simile is all right, we hardly feel it is 
Lucan speaking. 

He has thoroughly learnt, but perhaps not thoroughly 
adopted, the Stoicism of his family and of his education. He 
brings out the correct Stoic teaching clearly enough when it 
is wanted, as in the account of Cato’s character (ii. 380 foll.), 
or his remarks at the shrine of Ammon (ix. 568 foll.); and the 
Stoic view of suicide comes in at ili. 241-3. But Stoicism does 
not pervade the poem as it does in Manilius. 

The epigrams all through the poem are a delight in them- 
selves, but they are not adventitious ornament. ‘Though they 
are often quoted in isolation, their effect depends nearly always 
on the context. A good instance is the complaint of the men 
of Rome at the beginning of the war, when they say that the 
gods seem prepared for any amount of destruction to decide 
whether Caesar or Pompey is to rule, and end their speech: 

tantone novorum 

proventu scelerum quaerunt uter imperet urbi? 

vix tanti fuerat civilia bella movere 

ut neuter. (ii. 60-3) 
Brutus when pleading Cato’s character to him as an argument 
against taking part in the war, says ‘accipient alios, facient te 
bella nocentem’ (ii. 259). Many of the best epigrams are often 
quoted, and need not be repeated here, as i. 128, ili. 138-40, 
iv. 185. Two more passages may, however, be mentioned: 
book iv ends with a splendid complaint of Curio’s defection 
to Caesar’s side 

Gallorum captus spoliis et Caesaris auro. 

ius licet in iugulos nostros sibi fecerit ensis 

Sulla potens Mariusque ferox et Cinna cruentus 

Caesareaeque domus series, cui tanta potestas 

concessa est? emere omnes, hic vendidit urbem. 

(iv. 820-4) 

Cato’s speech on Pompey’s character (ix. 190-214) consists of 
a shower of epigrams which, besides their intrinsic brilliance, 
give an admirable picture of the speaker himself. 
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Lucan’s independence of Virgil and other predecessors has 
already been noticed. He echoes other poets occasionally, but 
never becomes a slave to the habit, as Silius does, or still more 
Persius. Thus, i. 72-80 is like Lucretius; i. 100, 388 and iv. 99 
are like Virgil; and the phrase rumpere moras is worked in now 
and again (iv. 762, v. 634-5, vi. 217). But it would be hard 
to quote a passage of more than a very few lines in the poem 
which does not at once proclaim itself as Lucan’s. 

One of his strongest characteristics is a vividly visual and 
even stereoscopic imagination. In this he is in the highest 
degree unlike Virgil, who hardly seems to see things at all, 
deeply as he feels them. You may often have to look twice to 
see what Lucan means, but once you see it, it is a sharp picture. 
He often says things which few other poets would care to 
make precise in a descriptive passage. As a clear if trivial 
instance, we may give this passage from the account of Cordus’ 
attempt to rescue Pompey’s body from the surf: 

lucis maesta parum per densas Cynthia nubes 
praebebat, cano sed discolor aequore truncus 
conspicitur. tenet ille ducem conplexibus artis 
eripiente mari; tunc victus pondere tanto 
expectat fluctus pelagoque iuvante cadaver 
inpellit. (viii. 721-6) 

We have now presented enough evidence about Lucan’s 
poem to enable any one to decide whether he wants to read 
it as a whole. The best way to finish will be to give references 
to a few excellent but not exceptional pieces of his clear 
narrative style. We suggest these five: (1) iii. 375-87, Caesar’s 
fortifications against Marseilles ; (2) vii. 460-505, the beginning 
of the battle of Pharsalia; (3) ix. g50—1010, Caesar’s search for 
Pompey, and arrival in Egypt; (4) x. 111-35, the description of 
Cleopatra’s palace ; and (5) x. 467-end, Caesar on the defensive 
in the palace at Alexandria and at Pharos. 




































STOIC AND EPICUREAN 


A Post-War Commentary 
By A. J. RAYMER 


MIDST the conflict of opposing forces in these twenty years since 
the Armistice—social, political, literary, economic—one of the most 
acutely debated questions emerging from the tumult is, In what faith 
(if any) can an intelligent man and woman believe? The large popular 
demand for books on religion and its relation to art, psychology, reality, 
politics, and ethics, together with frequent written or broadcast pro- 
nouncements by responsible religious authorities, leave no doubt about 
the increased interest in non-material problems. Popular articles appear 
in the evening papers by deans, bishops, and laymen, and even sporting 
‘stars’ appear in print with religious views. Furthermore, we hear the 
Voice of Under Thirty accompanying Nero amid the wreckage of ideals 
and faith, whose validity would seem to have died with Queen Victoria. 
Faith and religion are dead letters to a large number of the post-war 
generation. ‘Typical of this Neronian fiddling is the following: 
‘Religion has faded away in a new era of degraded “humanism” until there 
exists in the European and American scene no unifying interest, or way of 
life, and no transcendent belief which the artist can accept, and through 
which he can express himself without insulting and betraying his own superior 
nature.” 
The artist is therefore left in a sad predicament: even sadder than the 
totalitarian artist who has at least National-Socialist idealism and 
standards of taste to which he must conform. How then shall a young 
man cleanse his way? Like Socrates he may ‘go to the poets. ... Now 
I am ashamed to tell you the truth, gentlemen, but it must be told.’ 
The jaded calendar revolves, 
Its nuts need oil, carbon chokes the valves, 
The excess sugar of a diabetic culture 
Rotting the nerve of life and literature. . . . 


My country will not yield you any sanctuary. . . . 

Go back where your instincts call 

And listen to the crying of the town cats and the taxis again, 
Or wind your gramophone and eavesdrop on great men.” 


The outlook for the present and future resembles a wet Bank holiday 


' Geoffrey Grigson (‘Painting and Sculpture’) in The Arts To-day, pp. 74-5. 
2 Louis MacNeice, Eclogue for Christmas. 
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in Camberwell. But we must endure all these slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune as best we may. 

Be brave, my ego, look into your glass 

And realize that the never-to-be-touched 

Vision is your mistress." 

This conviction, that the times are out of joint and what salvation a 
man needs he must find in himself, is an old one, and so are the main 
remedies to which men have resolved—the creeds of Stoicism, Epi- 
cureanism, and Christianity. 

In the political arena we have witnessed the breakdown of treaty, 
covenant, and conference; the growth of another Spartan state philo- 
sophy; the narrowing of liberty, and the threatened absorption of small, 
independent States into one combine or another of greater power. 
Versailles, Locarno, the World Economic Conference, the seizure of 
Manchukuo and Abyssinia, and lately the German occupation of Austria 
—these, together with the progress of scientific destructive chemistry, 
seem to give some justification to the pessimistic poet, and the artist 
who cannot insult and betray his own superior nature. An official 
wireless bulletin of September 1937 announced that ‘amid scenes of 
tremendous enthusiasm Mussolini to-day left for Munich, travelling in 
a bullet-proof train along a route lined by thousands of armed guards’. 
One remembers the delatores around Tiberius and Sejanus, and some- 
how Thrasymachus has shouted down his creator. In the face of this 
it is not surprising that faith and belief should be so critically examined 
and rejected. 

Two attitudes seem possible. Either one must accept the situation 
and boldly enter the arena, pursuing the vision and ideals that great 
constructive (and inwardly contented) thinkers have pursued through 
similar chaos before, ‘walking by faith, not by sight’; or else one must 
retire from a world out of joint, and seek the springs of life independently 
while humanity goes its way. Horace happily expresses both ways. 

O navis, referent in mare te novi 


fluctus! O quid agis? fortiter occupa 
portum! 


Alternatively we can turn our backs on the storm: 


vina liques, et spatio brevi 
spem longam reseces. Dum loquimur, fugerit invida 
aetas: carpe diem quam minimum credula postero.’ 


! Idem, Circe. 
2 Horace, Od. 1. xiv: 1. xi. 6. 
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‘It is notorious to-day’, writes C. E. M. Joad, ‘that heavenly rewards 
no longer attract and infernal punishments no longer deter with their 
pristine force: many people are frankly derisive of both, and seeing no 
prospect of divine compensation in the next world for the wine and 
kisses that morality bids them eschew in this one, take more or less 
unanimously to the wine and kisses.’ This form of debased Epicureanism 
he traces partly to the effect of psycho-analytical determinism, and 
partly to an urge to refreshment of the spirit that is not sure of its most 
profitable direction. 

Alongside the political chaos, the pessimism of many leading writers 
and poets, and the increase of destructive scientific invention, there 
has appeared a new awareness of the real seriousness of life. ‘All men 
have need of gods,’ as Homer shrewdly observed, and it is instructive 
to reflect on some members of the modern Olympus. The acquisition 
of money as an end in itself is nothing new, neither is the enthusiasm 
for speed, noise, record-breaking, or the deification of athletes and film- 
stars. They represent a subjective sense of power. Among the other 
Olympians one now finds a Humanism, expressed in societies for Cul- 
tural Relations, war funds for Spanish and Chinese refugees, the Peace 
Pledge Union, or new factory and social legislation. This perhaps 
indicates a renewed appreciation of the individual worth of men and 
women, and a protest against mass movements, totalitarianism, and all 
attempts to think, act, and treat the human race in terms of groups or 
mechanical units. This scientific humanism of the twentieth century 
draws largely on the inherited capital of centuries of tradition, Stoic 
and Christian. It is the purpose of this paper to trace the origins of 
those ways of life by which men still attempt to answer problems funda- 
mentally the same now as in the times of Plato or Marcus Aurelius. 

The life and teachings of Christ have given a more complete and 
psychologically sounder answer to these basic moral problems than any 
other way. But the time seems ripe for a sympathetic revaluation of the 
other two answers usually given by thinking people who are unable 
fully to accept Christian doctrine. 

Historically speaking, both Stoic and Epicurean appeared on the scene 
at approximately the same time, three centuries before Christ. The 
independent city-states of the Greek world had been conquered and 
merged into the great empire of Macedon created by Philip and Alex- 
ander. Democratic self-governing Greek cities had become subject 
to a foreign king and were losing their pride of place. Candidates for 
political office therefore tended either to serve an absentee master and 
so incur the hatred of their own citizens, or else to support their own city 
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and risk the king’s displeasure. Demosthenes and Aristotle lived to 
see the free independent Athens of glorious tradition (‘Athens the violet- 
crowned . . . bulwark of Hellas’ as Pindar said) become a small unit in 
Alexander’s empire extending from the Balkans to the Ganges. 

A man could no longer live for his city or for the religion of his city 
alone. Scepticism engendered by Greek science, sophistical speculation, 
and an increasing tendency to seek one’s own personal gain irrespective 
of political or moral loyalties, hastened the hardening of individualism. 
Theories of morals and social life, sufficient for fifth-century Greece, 
became obsolete. Rising prices, falling wage-levels, and increasing un- 
employment, together with the tyranny of petty vassals of Macedon, 
left men in a state of spiritual exile such as we can understand the better 
for the War and world depression. Superstitions multiplied, and it is 
no accident that Eastern mystery-cults rooted themselves in Greece, 
and a pathetic faith in astrology, which, as Gilbert Murray says, ‘fell 
upon the Hellenistic mind as a new disease falls upon some remote 
island people’. We are by no means emancipated from superstitions, 
and Sir J. G. Frazer has written fascinatingly of the shallow depth of 
soil above the primitive stratum of magic even in modern times. 

When the world tumbles about a man’s ears he must needs either give 
up the struggle or else turn inward upon a mystical faith that neither 
logic nor worldly chaos can disturb: a faith that enables him to live 
bravely and even independently of the world. Such a faith must con- 
vince a man that life is worth living after all, and secondly that he has 
in himself the means to conquest of all external circumstances. Some- 
how we must make our peace with the gods and hold a faith that weathers 
storm and calm alike. Freedom is the keynote—freedom from fear of the 
gods who may meet us on the other side of death, and from fear of 
rulers, employers, or enemies. Both Stoic and Epicurean schools offered 
a way of life that fulfilled these demands. Both were materialist in 
outlook and neither offered much hope of immortality. They bade men 
face the evils they saw in the world either by denying their existence 
or else by ignoring them from the high secure mountain peak of wisdom. 

Epicurus was born on the island of Samos in 341 B.c. From Samos 
he was expelled with his family, eighteen years later, and the refugees 
finally reached Athens. The hardships of sudden flight, the abandon- 
ment of house and home, together with his new contacts in intellectual 
Athenian circles, led Epicurus to think. He was a kindly man with a 
great gift for friendship. All about him he found men in their heart of 
hearts afraid of death, of slavery, afraid of magic influences, and drifting 
into cynical attitudes. Many times he must have pondered on the way 
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of happiness, for his mind was sensitive and keen. To combat the evils 
of fear and a sense of worldly failure, and to build up a constructive gospel 
for his fellow men, now occupied his thoughts. 

Beginning with the determination to discover the true way of happi- 
ness, Epicurus borrowed and adapted a system of physics and logic 
by which to attain this end. Two centuries before him Democritus 
and Leucippus had speculated on what they concluded must be ‘the 
one permanent substance underlying the world of change’. The facts 
of diversity and change in the world, so evident to the senses, they inter- 
preted by logic. The primary substance, they argued, must consist of 
small particles (atoms), solid, themselves exempt from change, and 
indestructible: these combine and separate to form the objects we see, 
feel, and hear. Nothing therefore comes from nothing. This Democri- 
tus postulated as the first principle of reasoning on the physical universe," 
and Lucretius, the great Roman disciple of Epicureanism, followed him: 

principium cuius hinc nobis exordia sumet, 

nullam rem e nilo gigni divinitus unquam.? 
Since atoms or solid particles in varying combination form the substance 
of all things, fear of things supernatural and fear of any kind was un- 
reasonable. Only those ignorant of physical science could be afraid of 
the unknown. The remedy for such fear was clearly knowledge. The 
gods and the soul are both atomic combinations, and if men would 
realize this, they would renounce fear for ever and live happily. The 
senses alone lead us to reality. They know only a material world: and 
hence only the objects of sight, touch, and hearing are real. A spiritual 
world or divine Creator is entirely superfluous. 

If then there are no effective gods or spiritual ideals for which to live, 
what is the object of living? ‘We assert that Pleasure (7)Aov7) is the begin- 
ning and end of the happy life’ (toU paxapiws zijv) writes Epicurus.? 
Pleasure is our primal and natural Good, he continues, the ground of 
moral choice and rejection, and sensation is the criterion by which to 
differentiate good from evil. Pleasure does not, however, mean licen- 
tious enjoyment, ‘drinking, feasting, sexual pleasure’, or a round of 
cocktail parties and cinemas, but rather ‘sober reasoning (vi\pov Aoy!- 
ods), the inquiry into grounds of choice and rejection, and the expulsion 
of false ideas that cause us most worry’. Wisdom (ppdévnors) is the true 
guide to real pleasures, those of the mind:* the joys of quiet converse 
with friends, simple living, health, and above all the joy of friendship. 
‘Of all things wisdom has provided to make life sweet, by far the greatest 


' Diogenes Laertius, x. 38. 2 De rer. nat. i. 150. 
3 Diog. Laert. x. 128. 4 Ibid. x. 132. 
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is the possession of friendship.’! ‘Friendship’, writes Epicurus in another 
fragment, ‘dances through the world calling us to happiness.’ 

Rightly understood, then, Pleasure is the Summum bonum. Epicurean 
atomic physics exist to justify that belief. 


Quae bene cognita si teneas, natura videtur 
libera continuo dominis privata superbis 
ipsa sua per se sponte omnia dis agere expers.” 


The social implications of Epicurus’ teaching are summed up in two 
words, Act Bicooas (live unobtrusively). Renounce the world with its 
wars and rumours of wars, its injustice and evils, and the world will 
not hurt you. A small circle of true friends and a realization of the 
material nature of all things in earth and heaven are sufficient: 


ut satius multo iam sit parere quietum 
quam regere imperio res velle et regna tenere.? 


Epicurus lived out his days in his famous garden at Athens (given him 
by friends) to which came slaves, free men and women, outcasts, and 
many who found life a disappointing and weary journey. To them the 
garden was a refuge, a place apart in which the world’s values were no 
longer current coinage. One young disciple, meeting the master here, 
fell on his knees with tears and hailed him as a god—the deliverer from 
fear. 

Lucretius made Epicureanism a permanent verse possession of Rome, 
and also hailed the master as a god. Epicurus, in his eyes, had raised 
mankind above superstition (and well he knew what persecution and 
religious quackery meant), and had passed far beyond ‘the flaming 
ramparts of the world, and traversed the whole of space in mind and 
soul’ to bring men news of the truth. For happiness can be attained 
by all alike, from slave to emperor. The Kingdom of God is within. 
Briefly the Epicurean doctrine is summarized in twelve Greek words 
from a papyrus roll at Herculaneum. ‘There is nothing to fear in God: 
nothing to feel in death: what is good, one can easily procure: what 
is ill a man may easily endure.’ The believer in this gospel can hence 
cry triumphantly: 

Nil igitur mors est ad nos neque pertinet hilum, 
quandoquidem natura animi mortalis habetur.$ 


Death is nothing to us but dissolution and extinction. Let us eat, 
drink, and be merry, but with sobriety. Distantly one hears the echo of 


’ Ibid. x. 148. 2 Lucretius, ii. 1090. 
3 Ibid. v. 1129. 4 Ibid. i. 62 ff. 5 Ibid. iii. 830. 
3871.23 
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Petulengro: “There ’s night and day, brother, both sweet things: sun, 
moon, and stars, brother, all sweet things. There ’s likewise a wind on 
the heath. Life is very sweet brother. . .’ 

This gospel of happiness through retreat from the world—from 
politics, social life, and often from marriage, could not long escape 
criticism. The Epicureans were charged with shirking the duties of 
responsible citizenship—an accusation later levelled against many Chris- 
tians. Exactly the same has been said of Quakers and Unitarians, 
Secondly they were charged with atheism, an exaggeration of the facts. 
Epicurus did allow the existence of gods,' and the spirit of his gospel 
of happiness was usually received as a religious revelation. Criticized 
by some of the Christian fathers, Epicureanism vanished from sight 
about the third century A.D. to reappear, Phoenix-like, in the nineteenth 
century, in Jeremy Bentham’s ‘greatest possible happiness for the 
greatest possible number’ doctrine. And the post-war generation are 
at heart by no means hostile critics of either Epicurus or Bentham. 

There are, of course, many men and women who, by training or 
temperament, feel that (Epicurean) ‘pleasure’ is not a satisfactory goal. 
Righteousness is more important to them, although the Truth by which 
Righteousness gains any significance is a more debatable point. Stoics, 
however, were quite clear that righteousness (4pet)) was the summum 
bonum. 

Zeno, founder of the Stoic school, came from Asia as did several of 
his successors, and set up house in Athens, to face the same moral 
problems as did Epicurus. The Stoic brought something distinctively 
Semitic to Athens—a sense of sin, of duty and obedience to a moral 
order independent of man. The world, according to Stoic doctrine, is 
composed of an original matter, differentiated into air currents of vary- 
ing tensions. An all-powerful, immanent force operates through this 
primal matter (variously termed Fire, Reason, Providence) guiding and 
directing all life to a wisely fore-ordained end. 


All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee: 
All chance, direction which thou canst not see. 


True wisdom and a rightly ordered life consist in submitting to this 
immanent and transcendent Reason. Providence and Destiny (éuap- 
pévn) govern all things, cause all things in the universe, and each of 
us has within him a divine guardian (Aaipwv) who neither slumbers 
nor sleeps. This guardian is the personal representative of Providence 
throughout our lives. 


™ Diog. Laert. x. 123; Lucr. ii. 646 ff. 
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trav Aaipwv &vapi ouptrapiotatat 
eUOUs yevopéven, pUoTaywyds TOU Biou.! 

Each one of us must obey the Cosmic purpose—for there lies our 
Good—and follow Goodness alone. Money, property, social position, 
children, success—all these are valueless in themselves and only worth 
having in so far as we are unable to prove our worth in the world without 
shouldering responsibilities involving these externals. Above all, the 
will to righteousness matters.2, We must not, as Matthew Arnold 
observed, confuse machinery of life with values. 

An epitaph from Pewsey in Wiltshire reads: ‘Here lies the body of 
Lady O’Looney, great niece of Burke, commonly called the sublime. 
She was bland, passionate, and deeply religious. . . . She was the 
first cousin to Lady Joan and of such is the Kingdom of God.’ It would 
seem that Lady O’Looney was not of the Stoic fold. 

No act is in itself praiseworthy or vicious, then, unless we take the 
will or intention into account. This viewpoint has exercised a certain 
amount of influence on modern legal practice, through the Roman 
jurists. Anything a man does from wrong motives is sin, and Seneca 
concluded that all of us are miserable sinners.3 A rightly directed will 
can bring happiness. Then we shall be living in accordance with the 
Law of Nature (i.e. of that Reason which informs the world). As the 
Stoics said, TéAos toti TO SyoACyoupEVas Ti] PUCEI Ziv, Or convenienter 
naturae vivere.* 

By a metaphysic of such nature the Stoics proclaimed a permanent 
and all-powerful principle to whose service all our lives must be dedi- 
cated. Some of Virgil’s finest passages of religious poetry are shot 
through with Stoic pantheism, e.g.: 

Principio caelum ac terras camposque liquentes 

Lucentemque globum Lunae Titaniaque astra 

Spiritus intus alit... .5 
The religious theme has been well expounded in Pope’s Essay on Man. 
The true Stoic, though deeply religious, holds little or no hope of an 
individual after-life. At best we shall be reabsorbed into that divine 
Fire from whence we came—a Fire, and not Plato’s realms where we 
‘once saw Beauty shining in brightness, in company with the heavenly 

' Menander, ap. Plut. De trang. anim. 15, 4746; cf. Epict. Diss. i. 14; Psalm 
121; Seneca, Ep. 41, ‘a holy spirit residing in us’. 

? “A benefit consists not in the gift but in the mind of the giver’: Sen. De 
benef. i. 6. 2. 

3 De clement. i. 6. 

* Diog. Laert. vii. 87; Cicero, De fin. iv. 14. 

5 Aen. vi. 724; cf. Georg. iv. 221 ff. 
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choir’. How, then, should a man think about life? “To say all in a word,’ 
replies Marcus Aurelius, ‘everything which belongs to the body is a 
stream, and what belongs to the soul is a dream and a vapour, and 
life is a warfare and a stranger’s sojourn, and after-fame is oblivion, 
What, then, is able to conduct aman? One thing and one only, philo- 
sophy.’' Philosophy means keeping the spirit and ideals within us 
unharmed, superior to the changes and chances of this fleeting world, 
and in waiting for death with a cheerful mind: for death is only a dissolu- 
tion of elements according to the laws of Nature, which cannot be evil. 

We should live cheerfully with the gods,? satisfied with our lot, sub- 
mitting to Providence of whom we are a particle and offspring (&1é- 
otracpa éaxutov).3 The whole human race is a fellowship bound by ties 
of a common Reason and as such, love is due, one to another. Further- 
more, said the Stoic, we are citizens of two worlds—the community in 
which we live, and of the world as a whole. We must therefore live in 
loyalty to both. Should a clash occur between immediate necessity 
and conscience (as when early Christians were called to worship the 
Emperor’s image, or when Republican Stoics refused to take part in 
the imperial senate’s meetings), then many of the nobler spirits pre- 
ferred allegiance to their conscience. The political implications of 
Stoicism also appear in the writings of one who was both a saintly Stoic 
and emperor of Rome: 

‘From Severus [I learned] . . . the idea of a polity in which there is the 
same law for all, a polity administered with regard to equal rights and equal 
freedom of speech, and the idea of a kingly government which respects most 
of all the freedom of the governed.’5 


It is not difficult, in view of this, to understand Europe’s debt to the 
great Stoic jurists from the time of Seneca to Constantine. Applying 
their broad humanitarian principles of philosophy to the practice of 
Roman law, they evolved the Jus Naturale and Ius Gentium.’ Typical 
of this process was Ulpian’s principle that ‘according to the law of 
Nature, all men are equal’. One sees, distantly foreshadowed, Tom 
Paine and Karl Marx. 

At his worst the Stoic was a religious prig, and unsympathetically 
‘moral’ in the manner associated with the Victorian middle-class pater- 
familias and the nineteenth-century public-school chapel. At his best 
he was a light to his generation, and if he was not possessed always of 


' Marcus Aurelius, ii. 17 (tr. Long). 2 [bid. v. 27. 
3 Ibid. v. 27; Cleanthes’ hymn, 1. 4; Acts xvii. 28, 29; Plato, Critias, 542. 
* Marcus Aurelius, vi. 44: cf. ii. 13 vii. 31. 5 Ibid. i. 14 (Long). 
6 


Cf. F. J. C. Hearnshaw, Political Ideas, pp. 36-7. 
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Pauline ‘charity’, at least he lived sweetly and well, ‘hearing oftentimes 
the still, sad music of humanity’. The close of Matthew Arnold’s fine 
essay on the Roman Stoic emperor, so often quoted above, illustrates 
the point. 

‘We see him wise, just, self-governed, tender, thankful, blameless: yet, 
with all this, agitated, stretching out his hands for something beyond—ten- 
dentemque manus ripae ulterioris amore.’ 


For those who do not find the doctrines of Christianity an acceptable 
answer to the universal and ageless question, ‘What is worth living for ?’, 
Stoicism and Epicureanism continue to appeal according to tempera- 
ment and intellectual capacity. The ancient world is not wholly dead 
for a post-war generation little better equipped (if at all) than Plato, 
Zeno, and Epicurus to find a solution to moral problems. It is not 
without significance that Mr. Aldous Huxley’s recent book, Ends and 
Means, displays what seems to be a return to Stoicism. Civilization, 
contends Aldous Huxley, can no longer be saved by poets, armaments, 
or leagues. ‘The way of salvation lies through non-attachment, a cardinal 
point of Stoicism. “The ideal man’, he writes, ‘is the non-attached man. 
Non-attached to his cravings for power and possessions . . . to the 
objects of these various desires. . . . Non-attached to wealth, fame, 
social position . . . for, like patriotism, in Nurse Cavell’s phrase, “they 
are not enough”’.’ 

True, they are not enough, and it is still as urgent as ever for educa- 
tion to attempt some more complete solution for the post-war age (or 
is it pre-war ?); and not least of all through the moral discipline to which 
both serious Epicurean and Stoic devoted themselves. 
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By LOUISE M. MEAD 


T is a commonplace that Greek drama is more intellectual 
than modern. We look for marks of this intellectualism in 
the speeches, the dialogue, the characterization, the method of 
supplying relief of tension in the most tragic situations, and the 
maintaining of the old convention by which action takes place 
off the stage, so that the interest of the audience is sustained 
by vividness and clarity of narrative rather than by actual 
portrayal of incident; but we seldom look for it in the actual 
construction of the dramas. Yet here too it can be seen. A 
good example is Euripides’ Troades, which is but a poorly 
constructed play, if judged by standards which require a play 
to have a plot founded on incident, but not so poorly con- 
structed if a theme be allowed to take the place of a plot.' 
Of course, every one who reads the Troades knows that it 
was Euripides’ answer to the Melian massacre perpetrated by 
the Athenians in 416 B.c., the year before it was first produced, 
and that it is, in all probability, the earliest example of Euro- 
pean anti-war literature. This is, however, scarcely an ade- 
quate statement of the poet’s aim. The condemnation of a 
brutal massacre and the launching of a protest against man’s 
greatest inhumanity to man may be very noble aims for a 
dramatist. They are, nevertheless, negative, and it is doubtful 
whether great art is ever produced with merely a negative 
aim; and not even those who criticize its construction most 
adversely can deny that the Troades has elements of greatness. 
The Greek mind loved antitheses. ‘The very nature of Greek 


1 Contrast Aristotle, Poetics, 1450. The fact that Aristotle, a critic writing 
at a later date than any of the three great writers of tragedy, should have made 
certain generalizations as to their methods does not remove the possibility of 
Euripides having in this play developed some entirely different qualities latent 
in Greek drama. Whether or not he was justified artistically in so doing must 
be judged from results, not from rules laid down by any critic. Moreover, it 
should be noticed that, true to Aristotle’s dictum, incidents are of the utmost 
importance in the working out of the theme of this play. The structure, however, 
depends on a spiritual connexion rather than on the mere development of one 
incident from another. 
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syntax is a witness to this. Euripides’ contemporary, the his- 
torian Thucydides, to whom we owe the account of the Melian 
massacre and of the ruthlessly cynical dialogue which preceded 
it, delights in the antithesis of A6yw and Epyw. Two of the most 
provoking passages of the Troades, Cassandra’s speech on the 
glory of the conquered and Hecuba’s vision at the burial of 
Astyanax, suggest that Euripides had in mind a similar anti- 
thesis, that of outward circumstance and character,! and that 
the philosopher dramatist saw, behind the drama of the destruc- 
tion of Troy or the destruction of Melos, the greater drama of 
a conflict of world principles. His contention is that it is not 
circumstance, but character, that is of real value, and on the 
stage of the fall of Troy this contention is presented, challenged, 
and, I think, proved valid. 

For this deeper drama the prologue sets the stage. Hecuba’s 
soliloquy, her conversation with the Chorus, and the scene in 
which Talthybius tells her to which of the Greek commanders 
the chief women of Troy have been allotted as slaves do this 
in fuller detail. In these scenes we have, in the portrayal of 
Hecuba’s character, immediate preparation for the main theme. 
Throughout the play the deeper conflict underlying the sack 
of Troy is seen reflected in the soul of the aged queen. She 
stands between the audience and the ideas of the deeper drama 
in a similar way to that in which the Chorus stands between 
them and the characters of the play. An introduction to her 
is as necessary as a statement of the circumstances in which 
the drama is enacted. 

An old woman, a slave who, until a few days before, has 
been a queen, the members of whose family are, without a 
single exception, dead or slaves, her position might with reason 
be called intolerable. But Hecuba is not crushed. Almost at 
the beginning of the soliloquy which gives her waking thoughts 
on her last morning in Troy is an exhortation to courage. 
When the other captive women assemble it is not merely by 
virtue of her former position, but because of her force of 
character and command of the situation, that she assumes the 
leadership in their conversation and in the interview with 

' Cf. Plato, Republic, 360 D-362 c, and Aristotle, Nichomachean Ethics, 1100. 
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Talthybius. (Here it may be objected that the conventions of 
Attic drama force this role upon her, but this does not really 
hold. A broken Hecuba, whom the Chorus sought to console 
and to whom they conveyed, as best they could, the news 
brought by Talthybius, would have been a dramatic possi- 
bility.) Her courage has about it nothing of Stoic apathy. We 
know that she feels. She confesses that there is a limit to her 
power of endurance, that there is one thing which she cannot 
bear to face, the foe mocking at her frenzied daughter, Cas- 
sandra, but apart from that she seeks to face facts. Many of 
her references to the former glory and present desolation of 
Troy are not so much laments as attempts to accustom herself 
to the situation and the beginning of a questioning as to why 
such things should be, speculation taking the place of action 
for an able and active woman to whom independent action is 
no longer a possibility. But even speculation has with her a 
practical turn. She desires not so much to register a grudge 
against her fate as to understand it and see how best it may be 
borne. And it is to this very quality that she owes her ascen- 
dancy over the other women. Her relationship with them, too, 
is worthy of note. The queen is forgotten in the presence of 
the mother, and the mother is not merely the mother of their 
prince, Hector, and the grandmother of Astyanax, but their 
comrade in misfortune. 

The drama proper begins with the entrance of Cassandra. 
It is worthy of note that Euripides, whatever his own religious 
views may have been, was not blind to the emotional value of 
a religious appeal. The truth which he would here set forth 
is proclaimed by no less a personage than Cassandra, priestess 
of Apollo, the god of oracles. The Cassandra of the Troades 
is often contrasted unfavourably with the Cassandra of the 
Agamemnon. ‘This is scarcely just. The tragic Cassandra of 
Aeschylus’ play has little beyond name in common with this 
triumphant figure who enters swinging a torch and chanting 
a marriage song and who proclaims the glory of the conquered 
in a speech full of spiritual exaltation. Nor would a tragic 
Cassandra have served the purpose for which she is required 
in this play. The first proclamation of the worthlessness of 
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merely outward success must be unfaltering. Cassandra knows 
what her fate will be, but is superior to it. 

This much, however, may be said for the critic who prefers 
Aeschylus’ Cassandra—she is nearer humanity. A triumphant 
Cassandra, who glories in consciousness of victory when others 
see only tragedy, may evoke our wonder and admiration, but, 
like the man whose faith is never shaken, she does not convince 
us because she is too remote from our experience. This does 
not mean that her vision is of itself unreal, but merely that she 
has so concentrated on it that her immediate environment has 
become unreal to her. The world around her may have 
crashed in ruin. She is untouched by it, because she is dwelling 
in the world of her visions. Therefore her faith, though sub- 
lime, is weak in that it has never been tested on the arena of 
life. Euripides was aware of this weakness. It was his intention 
not to convince his audience at once, but to show the difficul- 
ties in the way of his view and those difficulties being over- 
come. In contrast to Cassandra is Hecuba, and she, the mater 
dolorosa of the Trojan legend, is unmoved by Cassandra’s 
vision of triumph. Indeed, our admiration for Cassandra is 
in danger of turning into disgust when faced with the coldness 
of her farewell to her mother. 

If Cassandra is cold in her triumph, Hecuba is deeply 
sentient in her despair. No shallow faith will satisfy her. She 
is the Greek counterpart of Job, with this distinction, that, 
while Job is the plain man made eloquent, she is a religious 
genius. In her soliloquy after Cassandra’s exit she shows 
herself engaged on a religious quest. She rejects with scorn 
the traditional Greek view of the gods, but she is ‘incurably 
religious’ and the hopelessness of her position increases her 
yearning. As yet there is for her no answer. 

In the slaying of Astyanax we see the greatest challenge to 
the view that the lot of the conquered Trojans is better than 
that of the conquering, but brutalized, Greeks. We see the 
anguish caused by that crime in the souls of two women of 
very different calibre, Hecuba and her daughter-in-law, Andro- 
mache. 

In the Troades Andromache is, in many ways, a less 
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interesting figure than in the Iliad, chiefly owing to the fact that 
women had less freedom and, consequently, less opportunity 
for development in the fifth century than in Homeric times, and 
she is in type a virtuous Greek matron of Euripides’ own period. 
It is when this gentle soul is stung by suffering almost to mad- 
ness that we feel that here is ‘wrong too great for atoning’, 
Yet it is in this scene that we have, in the character of Hecuba 
herself, the first hint as to the true solution of the problem. 
At the beginning of the scene, when Andromache, after telling 
her of the slaying of Polyxena, breaks down in the middle of a 
brave attempt to comfort her, she turns from her own sorrow 
to try to nerve the younger woman to face her difficult lot. 
At the end of the scene it is she who, with unfaltering courage, 
speaks the last words of farewell to Astyanax. 

ti yap ouK Exouev, 
Tivos EvAgouev pt) OV Travov~Aia 
xwpeiv dAgbpou Aik travtdés; (796-798) 

asks Hecuba as Astyanax is taken out to be slain. The Greeks 
had done their worst, but insult could still be added to injury 
and was added when Menelaus and Helen flaunted their little- 
ness before the eyes of the conquered Trojans and Helen 
escaped justice. It has been noticed that some of the speeches 
at this point savour of the law courts. This is not inappro- 
priate, for the scene is one of judgement. At the beginning 
Hecuba, in her great monotheistic prayer, gives thanks to the 
Power that worketh xor& Aixnv (888). In form the scene is a 
trial of Helen before Menelaus. In actual fact the judgement 
is between success (as typified by Helen and Menelaus) and 
character (as typified by Hecuba), and it is success which is 
found wanting. 

It is tempting to see in the moral superiority of the Trojans 
the answer to Hecuba’s prayer which outwardly is unanswered. 
It may, however, be too great a stretch of imagination to claim 
that this was in Euripides’ mind when he wrote the scene. 
What is worthy of note is the fact that, only a few years before, 
Pericles, in the famous ‘Funeral Speech’, had sought to justify 
Athenian imperialist policy on the ground that only by it could 
Athens be made the city beautiful, tis ‘EAAd&Aos traidevors. I 
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would not go so far as to suggest that the scene is an allegory 
in which Helen represents Athens, but I would suggest that 
it shows that Euripides was not dazzled by appearances, that 
he knew that even beautiful things are not always worth the 
price paid for them. 

The burial of Astyanax is the culminating scene of the 
drama. It is one of the most amazing scenes in the whole of 
Greek tragedy. We should have expected a note of horror 
exceeding any hitherto struck. Instead, the keynotes of the 
scene are peace and illumination. It is to the Troades what 
the chapters where Jahveh speaks out of the whirlwind are to 
the Book of Job, but while Job found comfort by turning from 
his troubles to the world of external nature, Hecuba looks right 
through her problem and finds what are ‘the things that 
remain’. 

From the very outset of the scene there is a lowering of 
emotional tension. There is no straining after rhetorical effect. 
In its place there is stark realism combined with amazingly 
homely touches, as if the poet is making sure that our feet 
are firmly planted upon the earth before he allows us to see 
the vision. There is little passionate emotion, but much tender- 
ness, and that of a very deep order. From the moment when 
Talthybius courteously allies himself with the Trojans in the 
performance of the burial rites we feel that we are moving 
into a rarefied atmosphere where anger and strife cannot live. 
There is no praying for revenge. Only once (1213-14) do we 
hear the old note of hate, and that is in a reference to Helen. 

After the opening speech by 'Talthybius the scene is practi- 
cally a soliloquy by Hecuba, interspersed with short lyrics by 
the Chorus. In this soliloquy Hecuba proclaims the triumph 
of the inward reality over outward appearance. Her argument 
is as follows: it was through stupidity (1158 and 1166) and fear 
(1159-66) that the Greeks slew Astyanax: had Troy stood 
Astyanax would have had great honours, but such things are 
of doubtful worth (1170); he is being buried in the shield of 
his father, the knightly, but conquered, Hector, and Hector’s 
character makes the shield more glorious than the arms of 
the crafty and victorious Odysseus (1221-5). Her mind plays 
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with the idea that the shield will not die and then Hecuba, 
who was unconvinced by the prophetess, Cassandra, herself 
becomes a seer and declares that there is another stage of 
existence in which Hector will receive and comfort his child. 
But that is not all. In lines (1240-5) that mark the climax of 
the drama she declares that the powers, possibly malevolent, 
which sway human destiny have done their worst and have 
accomplished nothing; for the disasters that have overtaken the 
Trojans have merely served to throw into sharper relief the 
glory that is theirs. 

For Hecuba to descend from such a height of spiritual 
exaltation to giving orders for the conclusion of the burial 
rites seems almost an anti-climax, but there is no jarring note. 
Rather, it is the practical outcome of her vision, since desire 
for lordly burial rites is closely akin to desire for worldly 
prosperity, being an attempt to carry into the grave the worth- 
less honours for which men strive. And these are but hollow 
show (1250); for things are not what they seem. That is the 
end of the argument. Hecuba has established Cassandra’s 
contention. 

This scene is the end of the drama proper, but it was not the 
custom of the Greek dramatists to bring their plays to an 
abrupt close. Moreover, to end the play by showing so clearly 
that outward disaster was not the worst that could happen to 
any one would scarcely have been consistent with Euripides’ 
other aim of protesting against a brutal massacre. Before the 
play closes we see the final destruction of Troy and the last of 
the Trojans leaving their native land. Troy falls amidst scenes 
of almost apocalyptic terror in which the worst element is the 
sundering of human ties, but amid the universal ruin Hecuba 
is greater than her fate. The fact that, when the final order is 
given for her to leave, she tries to fling herself on the flames 
and die in Troy does not discredit the conclusion of the pre- 
vious scene. It merely shows her as a very human woman 
protesting, as is but natural, against leaving the last thing 
which is dear. Without it we should have felt her too remotely 
great. 

And it is only for a moment. The final picture we have of 
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her is of a woman acutely conscious of the disasters that have 
befallen her, physically exhausted and dreading the life of 
slavery that is before her, but clear-eyed and facing the future 
with a courage that will not let her hide behind any illusions. 
Before they, too, leave the stage the Chorus catch something 
of her spirit. 

Thus the final scene bears out the conclusion of the inner 
drama—things are not what they seem; it is a terrible thing to 
be conquered, but not so terrible as to conquer and to have 
one’s spirit stained. 


The Antigone of Sophocles will be produced in Greek at the Arts Theatre, 
Cambridge, from Saturday, 4 March to Saturday, 11 March 1939, at 8.30 p.m. 
(with the exception of Tuesday evening, 7 March); there will also be matinées 
on both Saturdays, Tuesday, and Thursday at 2.15. The play will be pro- 
duced by Mr. J. T. Sheppard, Provost of King’s College, with music specially 
composed by Dr. Patrick Hadley, Fellow of Gonville and Caius College. 
Copies of the acting version, with a verse translation by Mr. R. C. Trevelyan 
of Trinity College, may be obtained through all booksellers, or from the 
publishers, Messrs. Bowes & Bowes, for 3s. The price of seats will be 
2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s., and 7s. 6d. (Boxes for five, £2. 2s.); on Saturday nights, 
2s. 6d., 5s., 78. 6d., 10s. 6d. (Boxes £2. 10s.). Those attending the matinées 
may obtain return tickets on the railways at single fare, available on day of 
issue only, from any station within 150 miles of Cambridge, on production of 
the voucher which will be issued with the theatre tickets. Booking begins on 
13 February. 

Particulars of the usual terms and arrangements for parties from schools 
and colleges have been circulated; any further inquiries about these should 
be addressed to the Business Manager, Mr. L. P. Wilkinson, King’s College. 








VIRGIL IN SCHOOL 


By s. W. EDGE 


T will be agreed, I think, that the reading of Virgil is an 

indispensable part of the school Latin course, especially for 
the Sixth Form. Assuming that Virgil will continue to be set 
for the School Certificate Examination, I suggest that the 
following ideas are feasible. At all events they are the result 
of experience gained in Fifth and Sixth Form work. 

Firstly, as regards the Fifth Form. For many of these pupils 
the work will not be very far removed from drudgery, apart 
that is, from a disproportionate amount of aid which in so 
many cases is absolutely necessary. But the few bright spirits, 
especially those who have definite literary leanings, will not 
only manage to derive some satisfaction from their study of 
Virgil, but will be sufficiently keen to draw comparisons be- 
tween the poetry of Virgil and that of the English poets which 
they happen to be studying, Tennyson in particular. What 
is of even greater significance, they may be tempted to try 
their hand at verse translation; which is surely the ideal we 
ought to put before them. It is not for a moment suggested 
that verse renderings should be looked for, even from the 
brilliant few; but every encouragement should be given to 
those who are attracted by the ‘mechanic exercise’ of verse, 
and who display a talent for such composition. A single effort 
will usually suffice to show the teacher whether a student’s 
efforts are worth encouraging, or whether he should be gently 
but firmly advised to confine his attentions to prose. 

The writer has found that, as a rule, one member from 
each class group will manage to achieve a tolerably accurate 
English version of a short passage from Virgil; while occa- 
sionally a pupil will produce a verse translation of some 
hundred lines' or so, which shows that, in spite of his brief 
experience of Latin verse, he has really assimilated some of the 
spirit of the original, and, in his efforts to make himself 


1 This year, for example, one boy handed in just over a hundred lines of 


translation in rhyming verse of the passage from the second book of the Aeneid 
describing the sack of Troy. 
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VIRGIL IN SCHOOL III 
acquainted with the Latin, has certainly taken greater pains 
with his ‘construe’ than he would otherwise have done. 

My principal suggestion has to do with the Sixth Form. It 
is possible that Virgil will be the verse author set for the 
Higher School Certificate; but we should not be satisfied with 
the reading of a single book, however thorough, as an introduc- 
tion to Virgil. For a year at least we can devote a fair amount 
of time to Virgil; and it is in connexion with this year of study 
that I put forward a suggestion. 

I believe we must aim at giving our pupils some grasp of 
the Aeneid as a whole, for a knowledge of a single book will 
hardly suffice to give that impression of vastness, of a grand 
theme on a grand scale, which is the essence of an epic. Nor, 
on the other hand, can such an impression be made by the 
reading of short excerpts (such as we find in the average Reader). 
Now editions of the Classics with the Latin and English ver- 
sions set out vis-d-vis serve a very useful purpose; also those 
which are partly in the original and partly in translation: but 
the former are, for obvious reasons, unsuitable, while the latter 
contain numerous portions which are often too difficult for 
class use. 

Having banned books of selections, the Loeb Library and 
the Oxford ‘half-and-half’ edition, we will probably be asked 
what remains except to confine our study to the reading of 
translations, or to wade through the entire Aeneid, a Herculean 
task even for an Upper Sixth Form, and calling for unlimited 
optimism on the part of the teacher. 

I submit the following alternative. 

Draw up for study a plan of the Aeneid as a whole, the major 
portion to be an English narrative, not too detailed and not too 
scanty, not hesitating to incorporate portions of an English 
translation, with suitable notes and comments. This English 
narrative should be interspersed with selections from the Latin 
text, many of them long enough to cover some episode! in the 


' The course may be prefaced by a talk on Epic poetry. We might profitably 
study Conway’s Architecture of the Epic, noting in particular the structure of 
Aeneid, book ii. Classes fortunate enough to be reading Greek will by this 
time be familiar with Homer, and the study of the Epic will then be doubly 
profitable. 
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poem or portray some aspect of life. Other and shorter selec- 
tions will be designed to illustrate Virgil’s felicitous phrase- 
ology, his supreme power of natural description, and his pathos; 
and, of course, we shall include many of his finest similes. 

It is a fact that many of the noblest passages in the Aeneid 
are by no means the most difficult, and it will be found that 
young students are fairly quick to recognize the distinctive 
marks of Virgil’s genius, even at this stage of Latin. 

Some idea of the type of passage chosen, and the principles 
governing the selection, will be gained from a perusal of the 
following examples, taken from book ii. 

Book ii, admittedly one of the greatest, abounding as it does 
in dramatic episodes, should receive generous treatment, and 
the amount to be read in the original is therefore fairly con- 
siderable. 

If any response is to be expected to the poetic appeal of 
Virgil, the Second Book will certainly kindle the flame of 
interest which has up to this point burnt only fitfully. The 
mind of the adolescent is supposed to find delight in realism. 
Only if a distaste for Latin verse has already been created by 
the approach to book ii, and if the scholars are still too im- 
mature to feel the emotional intensity of the later passages, can 
they fail to appreciate the stark realism of the narrative and 
the haunting pathos of the final scenes. 

Very little of the book should be left for the teacher’s sum- 
mary: what is not read in Latin should certainly be studied in 
translation. Considerations of space preclude my giving any 
further details of the passages legenda Latine. I shall content 
myself with giving the numbers of the lines. These are: lines 
1-6, 13-20, 199-219, 250-67, 297-385, 437-78, 487-525, 668- 
78, 721-9, 755-67, 784-94. Indeed, the whole of the closing 
episode from line 730 will well repay our efforts. The restrained 
but moving pathos of the Creusa scene affords one of the finest 
examples of Virgil’s ‘brooding pity’. 

Books v, ix, xi, and xii also call for generous handling, but 
most of the other books may be given summatim, From book 
iv I suggest lines 522-8 (Night), 653-71, and 685~704 (the 
Suicide of Dido)—a passage chosen for its pathos and realism. 
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Book vi has caused me many heartburnings. Is it suitable 
for school reading? At all events, is it within the capacity of 
the Lower Sixth? Occupying a pivotal position in the struc- 
ture of the Aeneid, it merits the attention of the student. But 
I have come to the conclusion that it is too difficult for most 
readers of school age. It therefore rests with the teacher to 
explain its importance and the position it holds in ‘the architec- 
ture of the epic’. Professor Conway’s summary of this question 
is well worth quoting to the class; though scholarly, it is 
simple and non-academic in style. 

Where the Verse Set book for the H.S.C. Examination! 
happens to be taken from the Aeneid the selections we have 
made from this particular book may be omitted, and selections 
from the Georgics substituted for them. In any case it is 
desirable, if time allows, that the student should be made 
acquainted with the Georgics, since they are acknowledged to 
be Virgil’s masterpiece, metrically at all events. The other 
merits of the Georgics which claim the reader’s attention need 
not be mentioned here. If the student shows no particular 
interest in the technical side of the subject treated in the poem, 
his reading may be confined to some of the well-known pas- 
sages in which Virgil extols the virtues of rustic simplicity 
and the charms of his native Italy; and of course he will read 
the immortal Orpheus and Eurydice passage from book iv. 

The choice of passages I have given above is, of course, 
purely arbitrary; but it will, I think, be agreed that many, 
if not most, of these passages fully justify their inclusion in 
such a course as I have outlined. 

Some remarks upon the actual working of the scheme will 
not be out of place here. The reading of Virgil has always 
had a prominent place in my Sixth Form reading; but it was 
not until this last session that I put the scheme into practice, 
though it had for a long time been simmering in my mind. 
My class this year was an exceptionally small one, two pupils. 
But I do not think the size of the class in any way furthered, 


' The new regulations for the H.S.C. subsidiary Latin, in which the verse 
unseens this year were from Virgil, offered considerable scope for the reading 
of this author. 
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or militated against, the working of the scheme. When it 
comes to coaching a class for an examination, size is no doubt 
of great importance; but for general reading involved in such 
a scheme as this size is immaterial. In fact a larger class would 
secure added interest; and, profitable as I have found this 
study of Virgil, I anticipate still more satisfactory results from 
a larger class in the future. At all events I feel emboldened to 
say that so far from abandoning my plan I have decided to 
carry it out in greater detail with my next Sixth Form. I shall, 
of course, continue the scheme with my present Sixth. 

A class which is taking Greek has an advantage over a non- 
Greek class like mine. Also, I was handicapped by the fact 
that although I had five periods a week I was obliged to devote 
a considerable portion of my time with another group of pupils. 
To a certain extent this was compensated for by the increased 
time given to preparation. I believe, however, that to work 
such a scheme with the fullest possible measure of success 
the teacher should be able to give more time to his class, and 
all preparation could then be done either in free study periods 
or at home. 

At present my summarizing is given in the form of a lecture, 
but owing to the time factor no notes are taken. It would, 
I think, be more satisfactory if the pupils were to take notes. 
The notes could be dictated if necessary. In this way the 
pupils would, at the end of the course, have a useful summary 
of the Aeneid. If the portions covered in translation, including 
both the pupils’ efforts and selections from published transla- 
tions, were added, together with marginal notes and comments 
added pari passu with the reading, the resultant collection 
would be a very interesting embodiment of a year’s (or two 
years’) work on Virgil, and prove a useful reference book for 
future reading. 

Passages set for translation have been done, for the most 
part, unseen, partly as homework, partly in the official prepara- 
tion period, and, as previously stated, during lesson periods 
when the teacher’s time was occupied with another group. As 
a rule, at least half of the portion set for translation was done 
as unseen, the pupils being permitted to use a translation for 
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the remainder. The translation used is Rhoades’s Verse Trans- 
lation, though one of the pupils was sufficiently keen to consult 
other versions, including Dryden’s, in the public reference 
library. Conington’s Opera Vergili is available for reference 
in the school library. 

Apart from a weekly unseen of about twenty lines (the only 
written work insisted upon), reference is allowed to an anno- 
tated school edition, Bell’s Illustrated Classics. I use the 
Oxford Text in class, and any variations in the school text 
are amended accordingly. At present the translation, pre- 
viously prepared in class or elsewhere, is reproduced orally, 
but in future a fair percentage of this translation will be written 
up in a Virgil note-book. 

While Sixth Form pupils, as well as those of the Fifth, are 
encouraged to experiment in verse renderings, only the Fifth 
Form boy previously referred to made the attempt this year. 
Strange as it may seem, it is generally one of the promising 
few in the Fifth who rises to ‘poetic’ heights. 

As the Sixth Form pupils will no doubt have studied French 
for five years at least, they may be expected to be in a position 
to read a French version. This will, at the very least, increase 
their French vocabulary. But it is also of cultural value; for 
it reveals the strong Latin element in the French language. 
The student cannot fail to remark how closely the French 
translation can keep to the original; and how felicitously at 
times the French scholar can turn a Latin phrase or sentiment, 
for which his English confrére despairs of finding an equiva- 
lent. To take but one example, that matchless but tantalizing 
line, ‘Sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt’; the 
Budé translator! turns it as follows: ‘Il y a des larmes pour 
l’infortune, et les choses humaines touchent les cceurs.’ And 
the English equivalent? There may be one. I have seen 
numerous versions of it, but not one of them approaches the 
French, which is perfect in its simplicity and its pathos. 

And on this note I will close. The student who has com- 
pleted a course such as I have outlined cannot fail to have 


' We use the Budé Classical translation (pub. by ‘Association Guillaume 
Budé’) and the pupils usually show keen interest in it. 
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gained at least a working knowledge of Virgil. But his reading 
will, we venture to hope, result in ‘the development of an 
appreciation of the literary qualities of Latin authors, and 
development of a capacity for such appreciation in the litera- 
tures of other languages’, and ‘a greater appreciation of the 
elements of literary technique employed in . . . verse’.! 

! The Classical Investigation in America, Part I, p. 35. 


SOLUTION TO GREEK CROSSWORD—THE ILIAD 
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NOTES 
Across: 1-14 rev. Apparent contradiction—ii. 2, i. 611. 15. iii. 164. 16. 99. 17. xxiii. =: 


Perhaps spurious; Aristarchus thought the following line borrowed from the Orie ey. 19. Shee 

relative pronoun. 20. xxiv. 85. 21 rev.—18 ac. i III. 22. ii. 217, ETEPON without E (i.e. bk. a. 
24. xi. §59. 26 rev. xiv. 21. 29-32 rev. xiii. 30. xxiii. 726. See L. & S. 33 rev. xvi. 701. 35- 
i. 30. 36. xii. 31. 37. XXiv.72I. 42. TPICIOYS) 43. Xxii.509, also xxiv. 414. 44-41 rev. i. 594. 45. V- 
876. 46. ix. 537. 47. xxiv. 77. 


Down: 1. See Monro’s Iliad, Introd. xxii. 2 rev. xiii. 132. 3. xxiii. 88. Die—two s 4. xxiv 
527. 5. viii. 36. 6. tii. 34. 7. xvii. 272. 8. The completed verb of which the ‘root’ of A (bk 3 xi. 848) i is 
the subject. 9. xviii. 470. ro. xv. 189. 11. Longer form not in Iliad. 12. i. 575-6. 18-18 ac. xi. 141. 
22 rev. v. 453, see Leaf’s Companion to the Iliad, p. 122. 18-23. i. 469—tmesis of one word. 25. x. 435- 
27. Vi. 27. 28. See 3.ani9. 31 rev.—13. iv. 443. 32 rev. v. 612, but ATIAIZO2 ii. 828. 34 i.321. Meaning 
of OTPHP(W)—for bk. xxiv. 38. OYAA anagram of AAOY. 39 rev. iii. 12. 40 rev. ii. 95. 


T. W. M. 


Correct solutions have been received from: The Classical VI, King’s Norton Girls’ Secondary School; 
The Classical VI, The Leys School; L. E. Eyres, Ampleforth’ College; Colin Ewan, Queen Elizabeth's 


Hospital, Bristol; The Rev. A. R. Mil Ronan, Colston’s School, Stapleton; H. R. Nutt, The Grammar 
School, Wigan. 
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po FRAGMENT OF A GREEK TRAGEDY 
ind OEWN TIESZO!l 
Ta- . , 
the 
A 
1D | Zz 
Ril a lz 
re : i 
TA TOY APAMATOZ TIPOZWITA 
@OINIZZA ATTEAO 
XOPOZ AIXMAAWTWN IATPOZ 
- * - * 
OOINIZZA 
olpot, Tis oUTOS EvOGA’ dvTi TOU LOAdV 
TO véov EAcuver pNXavny’ itrrnActns; 
XOPOZ 
@s taut’ Epwtijcaca Aik Kevijs pode 
ov yap tov &vAp’ Eyvoopev Ss AipprnAcctei 
oud’ Goya ToT’ d&vitrtrov: GAA’ elvan ypécov, 5 
as eikdoar pév, arToKivntov Aippov. 
ia ATTEAOZ 
a. Kw TrpocEABdov THA’ Eywy’ év Gppornt 
<< Gos TAA’ Exoov Kai Aciv& KNpUCCEIV Etrn. 
Oo. tis dv dGev yijs THA’ Gp’ HAGes ev Ai—oco; 
a4 Ay. ely’ &yyedos yap ToUAe Apdyatos, yuvat. 10 
141. Aippov 2’ 6 téxtoov Tdpos éunyxavijcato* 
= Kal piv KUAivApo tres GuapTaver Tivi, 
L dor’ avaBofjoa T6vA’ avijkovotov KTUTTrov. 
&y’, xtropevoas Ai& té&yous Tis ék Adpov 
oats Aekaupopov KpaTijpa Kprvaiou TroToU 15 


TANpOU Aippoov por Aiwiav Thy yaotépa. 
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GAA’, &k Apduou yap Etrecov, cyyéAAelv ye xpT} 
paxny Trikpous tT” cy dvas éxBiotous KAvelv, 
Kai phv trot’ 6vt’ G&vaxta Tloppupav, tréciv, 
@vacoa, Tov odv, és TrEAOV TreTrT@KOTA. 


IATPOZ 


Ay. 


Ay. 


Xo. 


Ay. 


TroTEpov GavdvTos 7 TroAaypavTos Aéyels; 
Aapov yap ov voooUvT& y’ elyov ov’ Eva. 
Hd’ totépntai Acotrétou TebvnKdTos. 

ov 2’ el vooowvTav ccropiav Exeis &pa 

7 Trou Aippov vavaydv i&oo AaBov. 


- eu peu" 


Toi At) Todtrawpo Aeotrétou povoupévn; 

© gidAtatév trot’ avApds evvaiou Kapa, 
viv yijs EvepSev cds pr” GrTaoAECas POAdv. 
Kai pty KAvew, Gvacoa, Kal t1pds TOICA’ En 
Aeivdotep’ avaryKn, Tavtas as oonpévous 
tous Tloppupots, GAAos Aé viKntripia. 

Kai At) KperroUvtes Get: Tloppupoi paxpav 
Aeuxous tvixcov, GAA’ &vixtytois AdAoIs 

Tois Tis “AStvns—oux ion yap fv Kurtis, 
ouK cofevotca—goivias avApGv o—ary as 
guyds Tt” Etracyov GAKipyov Svtov troté. 
THs alypoArdtous Svtas ovy Tuas Aéyet; 
KOAGSs pev OV ApdoavTas, GAAG Cwopdvens’ 
Tois yap guyovo é payns hoonuévois 
Kai Arapdyecbai aAiv Evert’ és apiov. 
TOAAOl ToT’ foav aiparoopayeis pdvot, 
Travtpepoi A’ Exteivov apOdven xepi. 
K&treita Kaivol Aautrpdv HAiou ofAas 
TOUT@V Udvous TrpoUpaiv’ Et” SvTas Ev Mcet 
EvAeKa’ trapijoav tpeis udvor AcuKois tr&pa 
TAT TOU Tupavvou, KapTepds Tis itrmdTNs 
Atoooi 8’ StrArta1. Tloppupois A’ Foav, Bix 
Tijs Ge0U, TUpavvos trévte T” KoTMIANPdpoI 
lepevs Te cepvds* Adivos A’ dugoiv Et’ Fv 
TrUpyos OTOACIOIV, Sbev EBaAAov els Kértoo 
BéAN gAoywrre yepudAas Te TOFOTAt. 

Kai Avo pév elyou éxcrtepo1 TrUpyous TraAai, 
GAA’ &Eétrepcav trpooPoAais TroAAais tives. 
Epxn Aé Aeuxav Eoyat’ &omioto1 Avo 

t&v Tloppupdiv Etrijoayv, ds iow Téa 
Aeiviyy traGeiv péAAovTes GAAary tiv Tiva, 
autoi tT’ &t\Gous Tuyxaveiv Tupavvidos: 
Trupyou 2’ Eppouvpel TOESTns Terydav é&1ro 
lois dguKtois G&ooov éAPdvtas Barov. 
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FRAGMENT OF A GREEK TRAGEDY 
Kal TOICA’ Spoias c&oTrAnpdpos ToTe 
Aeuxds Tis EyyUs Tloppupésv te1ydSv trpoctjv" 
Kai TOvA’ &yUvoeov ToESTNs étreokdrret. 
GAAos Aé Tloppupayv tis &otriotns Aadaov 
mrupyois Ur” autos Euevev OWA’ ETAN TrPdow 
wdvos Trpoxwpeiv' GAA’ SyoU KaAds Avo 
dutAiKes TOUA’ avApds dv& Ecov TréEAoV 
Aeuxdiv &vaxrt’ EusAAov alguns AaPeiv. 
TouTov 2’ 6 pév TrPdBuULOS STrAa CEicov TAU, 
av povov StrAitns, eis &vaxt’ évAccto" 
6 Q’ EpeApos Eyyus Eueve oupTrapacTaétns. 
Tov’ ovv péyav Kiv~Auvov totritrrav 6 pév 
KoAup’ G&vaxTos fivuo", 6 Aé Trpdyxeipos Ov 
Tupavvov elpyev Wore pt) ToUTOV KTaveiv 
autés ye Kal puyeiv EueAd’ 6 Koipavos, 
el pt) ToT’ FAGev Kaupics ErrapeAv 
yépwv Utractriots tis* EAKUoas 2’ SAE 
OnkTov olAnpov Tloppupotw éEaAecev. 
OXOAT 2’ Spos pikpdv y’ &vak elev trdvoov, 
iepeus yap evOus, Trpds BeGdv Gpynuévos, 
tépveov érrcooet Aexpiav 6Adv Tiva, 
opayiai A’ StrAithy Extavev KaparTopdv 
Kai pty TrdéAiv KoAUp’ &vaKtos fv ToTE. 
GAA’ elt’ GéAtrTws itrtrdétns Ex AeEras 
AeuxitrtIros &itd PuTI|pos EotrevAev Aaa 
KaT& Kaytripny KéAeuvbov, GApa troiKiAov" 
GuntrdéAov 2’, &voxta kwAvovT’ Et1, 
XNAais ErréuBas Taxa ouvétpiyev yaya. 
Kai pty d&voxti Toppupdév y’ évavtion 
Xpdve ToT” Aoav T6EoTaI Trepacpévor’ 
GAN’ EutTroAdv yap itmrdétns trapiiv Td trpiv: 
ofA’ otv, &vakE yap évtds Fv Tofeupatos, 
alcxpav BaAdvtes r6AA’ Expewav és puytiv. 
Kaito: puyov piv Trpdtov cotrioth Treas 
Tvtijoe Keivae Tteixos Ss Baiveiv Urrep 
fotato paKpais KAipa€iv Ett Treipapevos. 
TdAiv Aé vv muydvTi Aortrds Fv Trdpos 
wdvos Tis GAAOs’ GAA’ Utrektpétroov TrOAa 
Kaxeio” évétrecev itrréth Toute Tuyov 
ds G&pti cepvov Extavev SuntrdAov" 
oUTo vuv ites, oWv ye Ti O26, TOAE 
K@AUp’ &voxtos Votatov Aijyvuoev. 
Kai pty trapeiow ofde puydAes ek payns’ 
GAN’ ot Karteion ods y’, G&vaco’, SyeuvéTns. 


Mo. ov 2’ és AEB TA Bdrrte dv Kdpa POAdv. 
Xo. as ovK dvdoon Piya oupTpETrés TOA. 
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FRAGMENT OF A GREEK TRAGEDY 
GAN’ nirtuyiicev, as cei, BouAcUpaTa 

ta Tis "AStvns, Kpeicaovds y’ oions Seas" 

Aéyouot 2’ wiv evyeviis ein Kutrpis. 

Sotis 2” és ExGos elor Gedv trpds unAéva 

| uty rravtos yr Aikn oéPeiv Geous. 110 
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LATIN CROSSWORD—CATULLUS 





Solvers are invited to send in their solutions to the Joint Editor at the City of London School, E.C. 4. 


CLUES 

Across: 1. (Two words) Perhaps best-known example of C.’s 34 dn. 13. The pride of the playground. 
14. Mater of Caecilius, lacking in finish. 16. Cybele. 17. Shade of bride’s shoe (nom.). 18 rev.—42. 
One of a pair who ‘wrote each other a odes’ (acc.). 19. Three such salutations would sell up C. and 
his family. 20. ‘Theseus’ mother? See 29. 23. ‘Accomplished Catullus sang for thee.’ 25 rev. 
Nemorivagos? (anagram). 26. Where ye never had a cold. 28-55. Would Furius have got this from 
Sestius’ writings? 29 rev. —2I. New bosses for a goatherd, apparently. 30. Between soft Arabia and the 
Sacae. 31-53 ac. Part of 20's address (nom.). 33-21. C. spent years with them. 35. See 3. 36 rev. 
Responsible for the state of C.’s purse? 38. Half a cough-cure from which C. plucked safety. 39. 
Thieves’ nightly habit. 40. Smith minor’s précis of Poem CI? 41. Her toil is not for the name of Allius. 
44. After last two of 32 dn. Tumour on seat? 45. Atalanta’s girdle was thus tied. 46. See 53 dn. 49. 
a ~ 2 — this, however unclassical. 52. Singular drink for future star! 56 rev. Oaf to be muddied 
two wor 


Down: 1. Had a charming eye. 2. Raven's throat. ~35- Renaissance scholar who emended C. 
4. Had ten sestertia from C. 5. Reason for Furius’ eee 8, y one of Aurelius’ children. Ne This duly 
increased by tail and head gives Lesbia’s state of mind. 7. Of sentimental value only. 8. C.’s usual 


gauge of affection. 9. Codd. thus imply red-headed Fates. 10. Titian also decorated his canvas with 
these (pl.). 11. Beginning of Ariadne’s wish. 12. Not Dopey, surely? 15. Qui me unum atque unicum 
amicum habuit couldn't have acted—or sounded. 22. C. didn’t care whether he was black or white. 
23- Osculatory dose. 24. Intention of myrtle-like lady. A rev. Mr. Carker. 29. Lake where friend of 

C. lived. 32. High stakes on C.’s address being (abl.). Though muddled after the last two of 11, 
I know a thing or two about a pinnace (see also 1 ac.). B “3 is but about this you say, when it’s about. 
42. See 18. 43. Gold-bearer could tell about Caesar’s third fortune (abl.). 45. Hints at respiratory 
interval before 23. 47 rev. How many masters in the home of Septimius and Acme? 48 rev. How Sep- 
timius and Acme addressed each other. 50. See 54. 51. Adhibuit cenae hos ritioque patris eius sicut 
ceca eeres 53-46. Object of early morning sprint. 54-50 rev. Comes out new. 55. See 


N.B. With the exception of 1 and 7 down the readings are those of the Loeb edition of [oe 
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REVIEWS 


* indicates a book for specialists. 
*® of general interest and value, suitable for a good school library. 
#*® suitable for general introduction as a school book and for class use. 


LITERATURE 
** Early Greek Elegists. By C. M. Bowra. London: Oxford University Press, 
1938. Pp. 208. 1os. 6d. 


Mr. Bowra publishes here his six Martin Lectures, delivered at Oberlin College, 
U.S.A. Early Greek elegy probably receives undue neglect from most of us, apart 
from attention paid on special grounds to Solon and Xenophanes. This book admirably 
adjusts the balance. Mr. Bowra sets forth what can be discovered of each poet’s life 
and surroundings, and discusses his extant verses both as poetry and as vehicles of 
his ideas. Recurrent themes are debts to earlier poets, especially Homer, in diction; 
varying conceptions of épeti; how to some old idea a new turn is imparted; and how, 
in many of these poems, there are two parts, a general and a particular. Archilochus 
is given Blakeway’s dating, c. 735-665 B.c.; Tyrtaeus is counted as a native Spartan 
and accepted as a general; Theognis is warily estimated by the Cyrnus-poems alone. 
Solon—surely, after Socrates, the most lovable Athenian—gets full measure; Xeno- 
phanes’ hostility to successful athletes is ably shown to have political importance; 
and there is much else that is interesting in a book which, incidentally, one feels to 
be better knit than Greek Lyric Poetry. 

Mr. Bowra translates quite pleasantly into unrhymed lines. But sometimes a signifi- 
cant word is lost (e.g. viv on p. 74, attés or avtol six times), or there is carelessness 
(e.g., Temr&o8a1 cannot mean ‘gain’, p. 93). Pen-slips are ‘pride’ for xdpos (p. 85), ‘it 
indulging’ (p. 96), “Tyrtaeus’ vice “Theognis’ (p. 162). Wrong references are 2000 
vice 1200 (p. 145), 32 vice 33 (p. 156), 90 c vice 90 b (p. 189), and ‘No. 23 Diehl’ (p. 179) 
is loose. To come to difficulties of interpretation, Mimnermus’ brief Fr. 12 (pp. 32-3) 
may have begun a censure of Colophon’s presumptions. Pp. 45-6: whom at Sparta 
would false ascription of the reforms to unser Theopompus deceive? But, if he was 
really their first propounder, a reminder of this, embellished with the fiction about 
Delphi, could help to their adoption at long last. Pp. 81-2: even after Solon’s reforms 
the poor must have run little risk of presumption. Instead, Fr. 5’s ll. 7-10 suggest 
that in the lacuna the rich were warned against continued xépos and exhorted to fair 
and judicious rule. The interesting treatment of Solon’s Fr. 1 hardly goes all the 
way to explain its difficult ll. 33-62; and is not his &tm Aeschylean rather than 
Homeric? In the earliest elegiac epitaphs are the dead really ‘imagined to be speaking’ 
(p. 177)? But, despite these and some other doubts, this is a welcome book; and we 
must hope that the Warden of Wadham will find time to put us still further in Mr. 
Bowra’s debt. mM. 'T. 'S. 


**The Story of Achilles. Translated into Plain English by W. H. D. Rousse. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd. Pp. xii+ 504. 7s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Rouse claims that the J/iad can be adequately rendered into plain English. ‘Most 
of Homer is a story naturally told; and the lovely bits of poetry which come here and 
there can be expressed with equal beauty in our own beautiful language, without the 
help of artificial expressions, such as twain for two.’ Not only does he take care to use 
no expressions which would sound unnatural at the present day, but he omits the 
‘embellishments which were meant only to please the ear—stock epithets and recurring 
phrases where the meaning is of no account’. 

Naturally his effort will meet with criticism. Some will say that they cannot bear to 
part with the wine-dark sea and rosy-fingered dawn. Some, and we think the un- 
imaginative, will be mildly shocked by an Achilles who says ‘Damn it all!’ and Trojans 
who shout like the devil. Some, with perhaps more justification, will maintain that the 
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gods of the Iliad, though admittedly beings of little dignity, do not quite sink to the 
level of Dr. Rouse’s creations who habitually call each other ‘silly fool’. 

But two things seem indisputable. First, Dr. Rouse has triumphantly succeeded 
with his plain English rendering of those exalted passages which put Homer on a pin- 
nacle by himself. Here are a few instances. ‘So far they came in their race, fleeing and 
pursuing, a strong man fleeing and a far stronger in pursuit: they ran hard, for Hector’s 
life was the prize of this race, not such prizes as men run for, a beast or an oxhide shield.’ 
‘And the dead man amid the whirlwind of dust lay grand in his own grandeur, forgetful 
of his horsemanship.’ ‘And your pain will be ever fresh, while there is no such man 
to save you from the day of slavery. May I be dead and buried deep in the earth before 
I hear your cries and see you dragged away.” ‘If to escape from this battle meant that 
we should never grow old and never die, I should not be fighting here in front, and I 
would not send you forward to win your name. But now, since whatever we do ten 
thousand chances of death are about us—Forward! whether we are to give fame to 
another, or he to us.’ ‘O Achilles, fear God, and pity me, remembering your own father 
—but I am even more to be pitied—I have endured to do what no other man in the 
world has ever done, to lift my hand to the lips of the man who slew my son.’ 

And secondly, and this can be easily proved, this translation can be read with en- 
thralment and delight by persons with no knowledge of Greek. ie my 


*Christianity at Rome in the Apostolic Age: an attempt at reconstruction of 
History. By ArTHuR STAPYLTON Barnes. Methuen & Co. Ltd. Pp. xiii+ 
217. 8s. 6d. net. 


An attempt to collect every scrap of information, documentary, archaeological, or tradi- 
tional, which connects the Apostles with the city of Rome, and to fit them together until 
a coherent story emerges. The author admits that the process is very like working at a 
jig-saw puzzle with many of the pieces missing, and is far from claiming certainty for 
many of his conclusions. But his claim that he has evolved a credible story is certainly 
well founded. 


*The Lamp of Epictetus: being Arrian’s Lectures of Epictetus to Young Men 
Paraphrased into Modern English. By Epwarp Jacoms. Methuen & Co. 
Ltd. Pp. xii+ 320. 10s. 6d. net. 


The translator claims that the lectures of Epictetus, taken down and published by his 
pupil Arrian, are too valuable to remain virtually unknown to the general public. Pre- 
vious translations, aiming at verbal accuracy, were as dull as Greek always is when 
turned word for word into English. So this new translation sets out to be readable, 
and admirably succeeds. It should find a place in every sixth-form library: for the 
schoolboy’s knowledge of Greek philosophical and ethical thought is usually confined 
to a little Plato and a jejune summary, taken from text-books, of the opinions of one 
or two other writers. 


**The Stranger at the Gate: Aspects of exclusiveness and co-operation in Ancient 
Greece and Rome, with some reference to modern times. By T. J. HAARHOFF. 
London: Longmans, 1938. Pp. xii+354. 12s. 6d. 


Professor Haarhoff’s book has a more restricted subject than its title would perhaps 
suggest: it is not a study of the relations of Greeks and Romans with all alien or subject 
races, but rather of the similarities and differences which characterized Greeks and 
Romans in their view of the outside world, and the impact of Hellenism on Roman 
thought and practice, both in politics and literature. Beginning with Ionia, the author 
sketches the attitude adopted by Herodotus, Pericles, Isocrates, and Alexander, as 
well as by Plato and Aristotle, emphasizing the comparative freedom of earlier times 
from rigid prejudice, the growing exclusiveness of the fifth century B.c., the broader 
outlook of Alexander, and the universalism of the age succeeding him. He then turns 
to Rome, where he distinguishes two great principles at work, those of growth (the 
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Roman was close to the soil) and of elasticity, which combined to create a new emergent, 
and both being tough in themselves, prevented Roman character and Latin literature 
from being swamped by the culture of Hellas. Adaptable and ready to learn from 
their enemies, the Romans felt more keenly a spirit of mutual obligation and co-opera- 
tion, yet their native qualities of gravitas and pietas gave them a natural conservatism: 
they always preferred the outward confusion of empirical practice to the neatness of 
abstract theory. These lines of thought are developed in chapters which deal with 
Rome and the Italians, the Greeks, especially in relation to the growing Hellenization 
of Latin literature, the mutual interaction of Greek and Roman, the parts played by 
Caesar the cosmopolitan and Augustus the national; a final harmony is reached in 
Vergil, who binds up the fragments of his world, and has that unifying imagination 
which enables him to see all that happens as part of the human scene. 

In a final chapter Professor Haarhoff attempts to apply the lessons of former civiliza- 
tions and cultures to the present scene in South Africa, where British and Afrikaner 
are meeting in a way strangely reminiscent of Greek and Roman. Here he sees two 
elements marrying to form a new creation of infinite possibilities, demanding infinite 
patience, in a world of fragments where most is needed a philosophic conception of 
the whole. 

ARCHAEOLOGY 


*The Hellenic House. Excavations at Olynthus, Part VIII. By D. M. Rosin- 
son and J. W. GranaM. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University. London: 
Humphrey Milford, O.U.P., 1938. Pp. xxii+370, 108 plates. 67s. 6d. 


The great value of the American Expedition to Olynthus lies undoubtedly in the light 
it has shed on Greek domestic architecture of the classical age. Till now descriptions 
in literature, often ambiguous and often misunderstood, had to be interpreted by the 
help only of later remains. From the house plans of Priene and Delos we had to guess 
the kind of house that Pericles lived in. 

Now we have a number of house plans of a generally uniform character, all of 
which can be dated before 348 B.c., the year of the destruction of the city by Philip. 
This plan may be described as roughly square with rooms flanking a court on three 
sides. The desirable side for the court to be was on the south, and a long corridor, 
identified as the ‘prostas’, separated it from the rooms on the north. There is good 
evidence from the remains of staircases that there was often a second storey, but 
it is thought that in many cases, though not all, this was confined to the northern side, 
where it would help in keeping the colder wind from the court and would not obstruct 
the sun. The remains do not, any more than those of Delos and Priene, provide any 
evidence for segregated apartments answering to the description of the Athenian 
gynaeconitis. This may indeed have been on the second storey, but even so ‘it could 
not have been rigidly excluded from the first storey, since its galleries opened wide 
on the court only a few feet below. Town life in provincial Olynthus must have avoided 
many of the artificial restrictions on the female sex that existed in polite Athens.’ 

The book is profusely illustrated with excellent plans and photographs. 


The Clothing of the Ancient Romans. By L. M. Witson. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1938. London: Oxford University Press. Pp. 178. Dia- 
grams and Plates, 103. 22s. 6d. 


Miss Wilson has produced a most useful study of Roman costume. She begins with 
the preliminary processes of spinning, weaving, dyeing, and fulling, and gives accounts 
of recent research into the production of the famous purple dye, together with samples 
of the extensive range of shades of colour which have been produced by experiments 
with ancient recipes. 

In the course of her work she surveys the literary evidence for each garment; from 
the assembled references she extracts its essential characteristics, and then proceeds 
to select from the innumerable representations of costume in art, that type which 
appears to agree in all points with the object of her research. Where the evidence is 
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insufficient, as in the case of the Abolla, she is content to describe the garment without 
straining to identify it. Having identified a garment, Miss Wilson traces its develop- 
ment in form and fashion, and finally gives measured diagrams which enable the 
reader to produce an accurate reconstruction such as appears in the plates, where 
ancient representations of costume in painting or sculpture are illustrated for com- 
parison. 

Miss Wilson does not confine her attention to style and fashion, but also discusses 
the social implications of the various types of dress, and gives a reasonable solution 
to the vexed questions of the stripes of the tunic, and the characteristics of the ‘tunica 
recta’. 

An error on p. 106 requires correction, though it does not affect the author’s con- 
clusions. Surely the Greek chlamys was rectangular? E. T. 


TEXT-BOOKS 


**** Bradley's Arnold’ Latin Prose Composition. Edited and revised with an 
Appendix on Continuous Prose Composition by J. F. Mountrorp. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1938. Pp. xi+443. 


Professor Mountford, who some years ago edited a new edition of Kennedy’s Revised 
Latin Primer, has now, at the request of the publishers, edited and revised Bradley’s 
Arnold. ‘Bradley’ is probably still unsurpassed as an introduction to Latin Prose 
Composition. In the new edition the plan and structure of the book have been retained 
and the sentences (wisely, we think) have not been extensively altered. On the other 
hand, much of the grammatical exposition has been brought up to date. Certain 
sections (those on verbs of fearing, the subjunctive, se and suus, cum-clauses, and 
Conditional sentences) have been entirely re-written. Se and suus were not well done 
in the old book, and we were glad to read Professor Mountford’s admirably lucid 
paragraphs. Apart from these re-written sections, almost every page shows small 
changes that make for greater conciseness, clearness, and accuracy. 

The Appendix on Continuous Prose Composition consists of an introduction of ten 
pages and 125 passages for translation. These are narrative pieces, the majority of 
them dealing with incidents in Roman History. They are graded in order of difficulty 
and the later passages will be found useful for Higher Certificate candidates. 


Roma. A Reader for the Second Stage of Latin. By C. E. RoBinson and 
P. G. Hunter. Cambridge: University Press, 1938. Pp. xvi+110. Illus- 
trations, 8. 2s. 6d. 


This little reader contains 56 short prose passages, carefully graded in vocabulary 
and construction, and illustrating, more or less, the history of the Republic and the 
Empire. These are followed by some 350 English sentences similarly graded, and 
interspersed with rules of syntax, so as to drive home the usages met with in the trans- 
lation. New words are printed in the text in bold type, and again in a vocabulary at 
the foot of each page. A number of English, French, and Latin derivatives are also 
given here, though the basis of their selection is not apparent. Spellings like jam, 
hujus, and quum will offend the purist, and ‘amiss’ (p. 43) as a derivative of amitto 
is a bad mistake. Septingensimo (p. 24) is a minor portent, but might be overlooked 
were it not monstrously confirmed in the vocabulary on p. 107. In XXVIa, egeo is 
used in the sense of ‘do without’ in an adaptation of the only passage where it bears 
that meaning; it is not given in the vocabulary until XXVII, where it occurs in its 
ordinary sense. 

In the English-Latin section there is little to be said for an arrangement which 
begins the treatment of participles with the Ablative Absolute in Ex. VI, and waits 
till Ex. XIX before hinting that participles are also found in the Nominative and 
Accusative (though in no other) cases. This section usurps the function of the Latin 
Course; it duplicates what should have been better set forth elsewhere; all the rules 
and half the sentences could well be omitted. 
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In fact, the design of the book is wrong from the preface onwards. It is an elementary 
reader, yet its ‘main purpose’ is declared to be the introduction of ‘young students 
to the work of Latin authors and the main outline of Roman History’ as well as to the 
use of participles and the simpler types of subordinate clause. It is hard to see how the 
introduction to the authors of these ‘extracts’ is effected when, apart from information 
given in a few of the explanatory headings, their names are not mentioned. A wise 
omission, for, at this stage, Livy, Cicero, and the rest are of necessity so ‘simplified’ 
as to be unrecognizable. 

Simplification, however, is one thing: deliberate distortion is another. On p. 7 the 
meaning of coepi is (wrongly) given as ‘I begin’, and throughout coeperat is used to 
mean ‘he began’. In XXXIXc, Caesar’s se ex nave proiecit, atque in hostes aquilam 
ferre COEPIT is actually altered to read COEPERAT in order to make him subscribe 
to this grammarians’ heresy. 5. We. 


*** Fabulae Faciles. By F. Ritcuiz. New Edition by J. W. BarTRAM. Long- 
mans, 1937. Pp. ix+168. 3s.: 


A welcome contrast is provided by this new edition of an old favourite. The preface 
quotes the view that ‘a reading-book should be a reading-book, and not try to embrace 
work which is properly the province of a separate composition book’. Fabulae Faciles, 
new style, attempts one thing only, and does it well. 

The old Part I, with its exercises in verb-forms and sentences, has disappeared. So 
have the ‘General Notes’, which aimed at giving a summary of elementary syntax. 
On the other hand, the explanatory notes on the passages for translation have been 
expanded. As each new usage appears in the text, attention is drawn to it, and a clear 
account of it given. Subsequent instances of the same construction are referred back 
to the original note, until they have become familiar. 

Ritchie’s text has been carefully revised, but retains its valuable Caesarian ‘remi- 
niscences’, marking the ingenuity with which the language of the Gallic War has been 
woven into stories about Medea and Hercules. The illustrations are good, and the 
vocabulary has been reconstructed on sound lines. 

Note (for prospective compilers of text-books): P. 129 (vocab.), ‘coepi . . . I began, 
have begun.’ wee 


***First Year Latin. By E. W. Ewpankx. London: Longmans, 1936. Pp. 
xVili+235. 2s. gd. 
Second Year Latin. By the same author and publisher, 1938. Pp. x+321. 
38. 6d. 


Mr. Ewbank’s second volume now follows his First Year Latin, published in 1936. 
The work usually allotted to the first two years is very thoroughly covered in these 
books; exercises are plentiful and varied, and ample material for revision of vocabulary 
and grammar is provided. Explanations and instructions are, if anything, too copious, 
little being left to the teacher. The earlier volume tends to ‘talk down’ to the pupil: 
‘Railway Line’ analysis (pp. 12, 13) and Tres Parvi Porci (p. 142, ‘Lupus flabat et flabat 
sed frustra’!) are too much in the nursery manner. The choice of examples to illustrate 
points of syntax is not always happy. Thus 
Amare opus bonum est (p. 185), 
Puella et scutum altae sunt (p. 153), 
and Britannum, meaning ‘a British thing’ (p. 47), 
seem unlikely to impress youthful memories, even if they are good Latin; and should 
boys or girls be expected to ‘understand thoroughly the following explanation and then 
learn it by heart: 
When two nouns occur together, each being the same thing, the second noun goes into 
the same case as the first’? 
The second volume is comparatively free from such blemishes; perhaps a second 
edition may see them removed from the first. J. W. H. 
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*** Cornelii Taciti De origine et situ Germanorum. Edited by J.G. C. ANDERSON. 


Pp. Ixiv-+-230. Figures, 28; maps, 2. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1938. Cloth, 
7s. 6d. 


Since Furneaux produced his standard edition of the Germania in 1894, three separate 
streams of research have combined to render it out of date: Robinson has put the text 
on a new basis, Norden has elucidated the literary antecedents of Tacitus’ work, 
showing its place in a well established tradition of ethnographical literature, and a 
constant output from archaeologists and general students of prehistory has broadened 
immeasurably our knowledge of the early Germanic peoples. Now Professor Anderson 
has brought the results of this work together in a form that is at once scholarly and 
attractive to the non-specialist reader. His introduction provides an excellent account 
of Tacitus’ sources, the social organization and expansion of the West Germans, and 
the manuscript tradition: further it discusses fully and sanely the old problem of why 
Tacitus wrote the Germania. The text itself, though apparently reprinted from the 
Oxford Classical Text of 1899, has a new and improved apparatus criticus based on 
Robinson, and diverges from Furneaux in some forty places. Finally, the commentary 
— illustrated by a number of well-chosen plates—gives all the help and additional 
knowledge that the inquiring reader will require. 

For a scientific study of the early German peoples (in contrast to the nonsense 
that to-day finds expression under the name of Rassentheorie) the Germania will con- 
tinue to be invaluable; it shows the Germans at a fascinating transitional stage in their 
social development, in which the traces of an earlier matriarchal system can be detected 
alongside institutions which already seem to foreshadow feudalism. Unlike anything 
else produced in ancient times by a historian of Tacitus’ eminence, it deserves greater 
popularity in our sixth forms and universities. Professor Anderson’s edition removes 
any excuse for further neglect. F. W. W. 


Atlas of Ancient and Classical History. Edited by Ramsay Murr and Georce 

Puiip. G. Philip & Son. g in.X11 in. 5s. 

We warmly welcome the publication of this new Classical Atlas. There are 20 plates, 
containing 47 coloured maps and diagrams, and an introduction on “The Ancient 
World’ illustrated by four plans in black and white. There is also a full index. 

The maps cover the period from the fifteenth century B.c. to the barbarian inva- 
sions of the fourth century A.D. Palestine and the empires of the East are included, 
and there are detailed physical maps of Greece and Italy. All are admirably clear and 
legible. We know of nothing so good at the price. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

Euripides: Medea. Text edited with Introduction and Commentary by D. L. 
Pace. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1938. Pp. Ixviiit+-190. 7s. 6d. 

La Filosofia dei Greci nel suo sviluppo storico. Parte I. I presocratici, vol. ii. 
Ionici e pitagorici. By E. ZetterR-R. Monpotro. ‘La Nuova Italia.’ 
Firenze, 1938. Pp. 775. L.56. 

Ghostly Etiquette on the Classical Stage. By R. M. HickMan. Iowa Studies 
in Classical Philology, 1938. Pp. 226. $3.00. 

The Sky Religion in Egypt. By G. A. WAINWRIGHT. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1938. Pp. xvi+121. Plates and figures, 7. 8s. 6d. 

Excavations at Olynthus. Part IX, The Chalcidic Mint and the Excavation 
Coins found in 1928-34. By D. M. RosBinson and P. A. CLEMENT. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins University. London: Milford, O.U.P., 1938. Pp. 
XXXi+413. 36 full-size plates. 67s. 6d. 

Pliny: Natural History, Books I-II. Vol. I. Translated by H. RacKHAM. 
London: Heinemann (Loeb Classical Library), 1938. Pp. xiv+378. 

10s. (cloth), 12s. 6d. (leather). 














th, DESCRIPTION OF SUPPLEMENTARY 
ILLUSTRATIONS. PLATES XLI-XLIV 


“s (The inclusion of four detachable supplementary plates, with descriptive text, will 
rk be continued in each number of Greece and Rome. Subscribers desiring additional 
| “d copies of the plates and descriptive text should make application to the Secretary, 
ed Clarendon Press, Oxford, enclosing 6d. for each set of four plates and text required. 
on Suggested subjects for illustration would be welcomed by the Editor.) 

ad 

nt A HISTRIAN VILLA 

id Pl. xi1. Photographs, plan, and substance of description taken from Rostovtzeff, A 
ny History of the Ancient World (Rome), p. 282. 

he (a) Gives a general view of the Val Catena, a bay in the island of Brioni Grande, near 
on Pola. Round the bay were the buildings of a villa, excavated by the Austrian 
ry Archaeological Institute under the directorship of A. Guirs. The following plan 
al shows the main features: 
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At the end of the bay there was a quay, with three temples, NPM, connected bya portico. 

(b) Gives a restoration of these by A. Guirs. The villa R was built on a large podium 

; rising above the quay. A long portico was in front; the left (east) wing, built 
round a court, was occupied by business rooms, chiefly concerned with oil: the 
right (west) wing was a dwelling-house. B is a harbour, E a fish-tank, F thermae, 
K a long portico, L a diaeta at the end of the portico, H another diaeta, S a garden, 
V a water-tank. From Fahreshefte des Osterr. Arch. Inst. in Wien. 

(c) Gives a restoration of the main building by A. Guirs. Jb. 

Pl. xt. (a) Shows a reconstructed model of a Roman villa at Mayen, 18 miles west 
of Coblenz (taken from R. G. Collingwood, Roman Britain, p. 80). It is of the 
winged corridor type, i.e. a ‘rectangle divided into two longitudinal strips of un- 
equal width, corridor in front and house proper behind’, but the corridor ‘stops 
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short at its two ends, which project in wings either beyond the corridor or at least 
as far as its front line’. ‘This is the standard type of Romano-British country 
house’ (R. G. Collingwood, The Archaeology of Roman Britain). The extension 
of the wings and the junction of them by a corridor or more rooms turns the villa 
into a villa of the ‘courtyard’ type. From Rodenwaldt, Neue deutsche Ausgrabungen 
(Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Miinster). 

(5) Shows an inner ‘courtyard’ with the beginnings of an outer courtyard. The 
plate and the following description are taken from Rostovtzeff, Social and Germanic 
History, p. 214; the restoration is by A. Forestier, by permission of The Illustrated 
London News. 

The villa consists of (1) a large court with barns, storehouses, and quarters for 
the workmen on two sides, and an entrance gate in front, and (2) a smaller court 
and garden surrounded by three groups of buildings, of which one (the southern 
wing) housed the servants (?) and another, with a portico in front, formed the 
residence of the owner. The latter contains a large dining-room and baths on the 
ground floor and living-rooms on the first. The dining-roor was adorned with a 
fine mosaic showing figures of the four seasons. The third, or northern, wing of 
the villa was occupied by a forge and by a large fullery (fullonica), too large to 
serve domestic purposes merely. 


Pl. xii. (a) (Rostovtzeff, History of the Ancient World (Rome), pl. xxx.) Part of a 
wall-painting in a house at Stabiae. It shows the typical ‘luxury’ villa of the 
Campanian coast in the age of Horace. Museum, Naples. 

(b) (Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History, pl. tv111.) Shows a mosaic found at 
Carthage. The villa is residence and fortress, with heavily built ground floor, 
loggia above, and towers at each end; behind are other buildings (stable and 
domed bath?). 

On each side are hunting-scenes. Top row, left, coloni, bringing gifts to the 
mistress, seated in centre, fan in hand; ducks, fruit-gathering, cock, chicken-coop; 
right, colonus (?) with flock. Bottom row, left, more presents to mistress: right, 
orchard, colomi with gifts for owner; vineyard. Museum, Tunis. 


PI. xiv. Reconstruction of south-west facade of a small Romano-British farm-house, 
about 120 feet long, made by H. C. Lander under the direction of Mr. John Ward 
Perkins. The farm-house was found at Lockleys, Welwyn, Hertfordshire, half a 
mile west of the crossing of the river Mimram by the Belgic and Roman road from 
Verulamium to Camulodunum (Colchester). It was excavated in 1937, under 
the direction of Mr. Ward Perkins, with permission and help of the Welwyn 
Garden City Co. and other bodies. The site was first settled on by Belgic hut- 
dwellers in the first century A.D.; about A.D. 60-70 a small simple four-roomed 
house was built, which in the second half of the second century was superseded by 
the larger (but not large) winged corridor house, about 120 feet long, shown in the 
illustration. The main entrance was in the centre of the pent-roofed colonnade, 
which gave access to a series of four or five single-storied living- and sleeping-rooms; 
of the two projecting wings, that on the north, shown on the left, owing to a drop 
in the ground-level, had been built up in two stories, the lower room being ap- 
proached externally, the upper, a smaller room with a balcony, from within by 
stairs; the mosaic and coloured floors and coloured walls show that these were 
also living-rooms. The walls were of coursed flint and brick and plastered and 
coloured inside and out, but the upper story of the wing was timber-framed. No 
traces of baths or central heating were found. The house was destroyed by fire 
late in the third century and remained a ruin, but about A.D. 330 a simple four- 
roomed building was erected over the south wing, destroying the plan of the 
original structure, which is shown in the drawing as a barn. 

The report is published in The Antiquaries Journal, xviii, 1938, 339 ff. (summary 
in Fournal of Roman Studies, xxviii, 1938, 187 f.); the reconstruction will appear 
in the St. Albans and Hertfordshire Architectural and Archaeological Society Trans- 
actions, and is here reproduced by courtesy of the Society. 
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a. Reconstructed model of a Roman Villa at Mayen in Germany 











b. Restoration of Villa at Chedworth (A. Forestier) 
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